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contributions of 
UOP RESEARCH 


no wonder 
beavers love 
refiners... 


Not one beaver had to be sacrificed to make our model’s lovely coat. 
Like simulated furs of other creatures, this garment is made from synthetic 
fibers spun from petroleum chemicals. 

In addition to “furs” and fabrics, many high-strength industrial products are 
made from or reinforced by synthetic fibers. Furthermore, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, detergents, fertilizers and other materials are made better and 
cheaper with petrochemicals . .. which now account for more than one-half 
the dollar value of our entire chemical production! 

UOP processes are used in scores of plants producing all sorts of fuels and 
petrochemicals, thus making vital contributions to important segments 
of our economy. 


UOP| UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY owes eraines. 1... us.a. 
~—S - 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
















How do you handle an out-of-town sales lead? 


Long Distance 
can help you 


make more sales 


A sales lead is perishable. It has to be handled fast. 
And nothing’s faster than Long Distance. 


With a Long Distance call you can... 


—relay the lead to a branch office 
—pass it on to a salesman in the field 
—or contact the prospect yourself. 
Whichever way you handle it, you’ll move faster 


toward the sale when your first move is a telephone 
call. Try it and see if you don’t pick up more orders 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


: Buffalo to Cleveland. ........ 70¢ 
St. Louis to Chicago. ........ 90¢ 
Milwaukee to Philadelphia ..... . $1.45 

San Francisco to Detroit ..... . $2.10 | 

These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes 


Add the 10% federal excise tax | 


| 
| 
| 
1 
! 
i 
! 
! 
Boston to Norfolk, Va: ....... $1.20 
| 
1 
1 
| 
i 
| 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 











“Nationals with Card Punch Intercouplers 
save us $248,965 annually, returning 217%.” 


—WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


“Our decision to install National 
Accounting Machines with System- 
atic Card Punch Intercouplers has 
proved to be very profitable. 

“The efficient preparation of 
current purchase order commit- 
ment records, prompt posting of 
accounts payable records, and the 
automatic preparation of punched. 
cards have brought new efficiency 
and economy to our data process- 
ing procedures. 


“Our National Accounting Ma- 
chines with Card Punch Inter- 
couplers save us $248,965 annually, 
which return 217% yearly.” 


Vice-President & General Manager 
Wright Aeronautical Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


1 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation is world 
famous for its diversified research, de- 
velopment and production of commer- 
cial, industrial and military products. 
Today it is active—and highly suc- 
cessful—in the fields of power plants, 
aviation, electronics, ultrasonics, plas- 
tics, nucleonics, and metallurgy. 


ForsBes, MARCH 15, 1960 
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SIDE LINES 


Aloha and Farewell 


THe malihini, the newcomer to 
Hawaii, is pouring into the Island 
chain in increasing numbers this 
year. With a jet plane assist, some 
300,000 are expected to visit the 
50th state during 
1960, a 24% in- 
crease over 1959. 
At this _ rate, 
tourists should 
soon displace 
pineapples and 
sugar as Hawaii’s 
most profitable 
“product.” 

This transition 
is being spurred 
by such canny 
innovators as 
“Pat” Patterson, 
Hawaiian-born president of United 
Air Lines, who inaugurated the 
first DC-8 jet service to the Ha- 
waiian Islands on March 14. Now 
passengers from the West Coast 
can reach Honolulu in just over 
five hours flight time. 

On a recent pre-inaugural flight, 
Forses Financial Editor Elmer M. 
Shankland spent a “long weekend” 
in Hawaii, leaving New York 
City Thursday morning, returning 
Monday afternoon. In between 
times spent on the beach at Wai- 
kiki, he got a kaleidoscopic view 
of the local financial and economic 
set-up. 

“Everywhere I looked,” reports 
Shankland, “there was new con- 
struction going on—hotels, apart- 
ments, housing developments, 
supermarkets. Henry J. Kaiser has 
invested millions in his new Ha- 
waiian Village, which threatens to 
change the hitherto placid ways of 
Waikiki Beach. Ernest Henderson’s 
Sheraton interests have also moved 
on the scene in a large way, gob- 
bling up four existing hotels, while 
Conrad Hilton is laying plans to 
join the beach party. 

“A significant development in re- 
cent years has been the influx of 
‘mainland’ executives, the profes- 
sional managers from state-side 
who have become influential in the 
affairs of the old, established con- 
cerns. The hard core of the island 
economy for over one hundred 
years has been the Big Five, once 
all-powerful in economic affairs and 
still a leading influence. Starting 
as general factors, these concerns 
have branched out into such di- 





verse interests as sugar, shipping, 
ranching, pineapples, macadamia 
nuts, insurance, banking, fish can- 
ning, stores, real estate. 

“Some fifty-odd Hawaiian com- 
panies have their 
shares listed (or 
enjoy trading 
privileges) on 
the Honolulu 
Stock Exchange. 
Besides the Big 
Five, a repre- 
sentative cross- 
section includes 
Hawaiian Aijir- 
lines, Bishop Na- 
tional Bank, Ha- 
waiian Electric, 
Honolulu _Iron 
Works, Hawaiian Gas, Matson 
Navigation, Hawaiian Telephone, 
Home Insurance. In all, there are 
some 70,000 shareholders owning 
over 21 million shares in these 
companies, with a market value of 
over $500 million. 

“Boasting a $2-billion economy, 
citizens of the new state currently 
enjoy a relatively high per capita 
income. Yet, with a rapidly ex- 
panding population base (up 30% 
to 660,000 in ten years), they are 
becoming increasingly aware of 
the need to diversify and enlarge 
their economy. Governor William 
H. Quinn expects this figure to 
double in the next 20 years. 

“Meantime, the economy depends 
heavily upon military installations 
for jobs and income. A current 
plus factor, it is one over which 
the state has no control. And, with 
most of the people concentrated on 
Oahu, the site of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, it will become im- 
perative to develop the other seven 
islands if the economy is not to be- 
come unwieldy and dangerously 
concentrated.” 

Postscript: “Along with the older 
residents who bemoan the change 
taking place on the islands,’ Shank- 
land adds, “there are numbers of 
thrifty state-side investors who 
will also regret the passing of the 
double-exempt territorial bonds. 
Since 1914 Hawaiian bonds have 
enjoyed exemption from U.S. and 
state taxes, the territory enjoying 
a sort of most favored nation 
status. Now these bonds have 
joined the grass skirt and the grass 
hut in Hawaii’s colorful past.” 


FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Second-class postage paid at Post Office. New Volume 65 
ubscription $7.50 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1960, Forbes, Inc No. & 








LATIN AMERICA 
LOUKS AnEAD 


In Industry 


Growth of the construction industry, 
one of the best indicators of confidence 
in the future, continues in Latin 
America at a record pace. Estimated 
expenditures for all types of construc- 
tion during 1959 were the equivalent 
of $US17.9 billion, an 11% increase over the previous year. The 1959 figure 
compares with $US7.1 billion spent on construction projects in 1954 and marks 
the 10th consecutive year of higher construction volume. 





Construction scene in Brazil 


In Aviation 


Commercial aviation has been a major 
pacesetter in Latin America’s eco- 
nomic and industrial growth, helping 
to open the interior regions and bring- 
ing about increased international trade 
and understanding. With only three 
comparatively short foreign routes 
being flown at the end of World War 
Il, Latin-American air carriers today 
can deliver passengers or cargo to al- 
most any point in the United States 
or Europe, and 12 foreign airlines also 
serve the area. 


New air terminal in San Jose, Costa Rica 


As Latin America grows, demand for electric light and power grows. In supplying 
this need—now and for the future—in the areas they serve, the companies of 
the American & Foreign Power System join with many other companies in 
looking ahead with Latin America. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON ANY COUNTRY SERVED BY OUR COMPANIES, WRITE AREA DEVELOPMENT SECTION 
AT 100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY, INC. 
100 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Associated electric companies in the following countries: 
ARGENTINA—Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas - BRAZIL—Emprésas Elétricas Group of Companies » CHILE 
—Cia. Chilena de Electricidad + COLOMBIA—Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad + COSTA RICA—Cia. 
Nacional de Fuerzayluz + CUBA—Cia. Cubana de Electricidad + ECUADOR—Empresa Eléctrica del 
Ecuador + GUATEMALA—Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala + MEXICO—Impulsora Group of Companies 
* PANAMA—Cia. Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz + VENEZUELA—Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 
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A READERS SAY 


| No Low Road 





Sir: I was pleased to note that [Sena- 
tor] Hugh Scott included a copy of your 
February 15 Fact & Comment as a part 
of his remarks in the Senate last week. 

You certainly dealt most effectively 
with the recent antics of the opposition, 
and I could not agree more with you that 
the issues in 1960 are too important to 
allow the campaign to degenerate into a 

| name-calling contest. That is why I in- 
| tend to continue to ignore personal at- 
tacks which may be made on me. 
—RicHarp Nixon 
Vice President 
Washington, D. C. 


Losers Unite 


Sm: Imagine my joy when I read that 
brave letter from Theodore Charney 
(Readers Say, Forses, Feb. 15). Now I 
know that I must be one of those other 
two people with a perfect record of 
losses in every stock. By a strange lack 
of coincidence, I have an entirely differ- 
ent collection of little heartbreakers than 
Mr. Charney: Budd, Outboard Marine, 
Hooker, Burlington, Sinclair. Perhaps 
other losers would be interested in join- 
ing us. in a little club. . . . The dues 
would of course go for refreshments: 
aspirin for small losers, Miltown and 
Nembutal for 10-point-and-over losers. 

—Mnrs. BLANcHE Voss 
Chicago, Ill. 


Uranium Profits 


Sm: In your Feb. 15 issue, an article on 
uranium (“Promise Deferred”) said: 
“The remaining few U. S. independents 
to date have yet to mine a profit—or pay 
a dividend.” This is not true. Radorock 
Resources reported net income of $1,- 
342,296 for its fiscal year ended April 30, 
1959, and paid two five-cent dividends. 

—Watter C. BEECKEN 
Partner, 
Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: ... As a company which owns a 
great deal of stock in Hidden Splendor 
Mining Co., into which Lisbon Uranium 
was merged on October 10, 1959, we 
should like to state that Lisbon Uranium, 
while an independent company, had paid 
a dividend of 42 cents to its stockholders, 
that it operated at a profit, and that it 
did not “fold up or sell out.” 

Furthermore, Hidden Splendor has 
paid dividends on both its preferred and 
common stocks. Our mines have mined 
at a profit and continue to do so. 

—Mnrs. CHARLES PELZER 
Public Relations, 
Atlas Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sm: For the first six months of our 
current fiscal year (July-December, 
1959) Sabre-Pinon had net earnings of 
$709,373.51, or approximately 33 cents per 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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View from observation and control gallery of Anaconda Wire and Cable Company's new Extra High Voltage 
Cable Research Laboratory, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


Because you flick so many switches 
we had to design a new cable 


Fast as the American population is increasing, electric power 
consumption is growing three times faster. Our use of elec- 
tricity has tripled in the past 14 years . . . seems set to double 
again within the next ten. 

To meet this startling growth in electrical appetite, the 
capacity of copper cable must double—or triple—within the 
next decade. This calls for entirely new designs in Extra High 
Voltage cable which electric utilities are now installing to 
carry the power load of the future. This replacement prob- 
lem is becoming especially acute, because of space limita- 
tions, in crowded metropolitan areas. Here, the answer to 
already overcrowded underground ducts will be found in 


this new Anaconda Extra High V oltage copper cable design. 


Anaconda Wire and Cable Company engineers have this 
cable ready right now. Its 345,000-volt rating is two-and-a- 
half times that of today’s conventional underground cable 
and it has been tested under actual in-service conditions to 
50° above its rated current and voltage. This big advance in 
cable technology was born in the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company’s Extra High Voltage Cable Research Laboratory, 
the newest and best equipped facility of its kind in the 
country. 

The skilled staff of Anaconda Wire and Cable Company’s 
EHV Laboratory typifies the continuing effort of Anaconda 
people everywhere—an effort which results in better products 
and services for people in industry, for people as consumers. 

GOIT7TA(REV.) 


AnaconnA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF ANACONDA MANUFACTURE: COPPER AND ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL 


WIRES AND CABLES; ALUMINUM FOIL 


SHEET, ROD AND BARS, STRUCTURALS. TUBING 


AND EXTRUDED SHAPES; COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET, PLATE, TUBE. PIPE, ROD, 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS; FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE ANO TUBING 
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Chalk up another big year 


Better than one every working day —that’s the 
“‘score”’ for industrial developments along our 
lines in 1959. And what a range of activities they 
cover! Pulp and paper . . . chemicals . . . textiles 
..- lumber, woodworking and building materials 
. +. metals and metalworking, to list but a few. 
You name it — the modern South has it. 


Chances are, this fast-growing territory served 
by the Southern has what is good for you, too. 
Plentiful, willing-to-work manpower! Expanding 
markets for goods of all kinds! Raw materials and 
rich natural resources close at hand! Ample and 
economical electric power! Efficient, low-cost rail 
transportation! 


All America is growing— bu: the fast-growing youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 





for industrial developments along the Southern! 


Right now plant site specialists in our Industrial | equally important, they know the importance of 
Development Department are busier than ever | not talking about your plans with anyone but you. 


consulting with companies, large and small, that Let us hear from you so that we can help you. 
are considering the modern South for greater op- | “J 590k Ahead—Look South!” 


portunities and more profitable growth. But they 
aren’t too busy to talk with you. They know many J = PRESIDENT 


| of the things you would like to talk about and, 


The Souther Server he Sous fig SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





Whose famous hands? 


And how does Robertshaw 
give them the touch of 


These hands weave a new spell of 
loveliness for youth. Their magic has 
won eleven of the world’s most cov- 
eted fashion awards. Away from the 
designer’s board, they still work mira- 
cles... such as laundering one of their 
own wash-and-wear creations at the 
touch of a finger. 


For hidden away in the automatic 
laundry and other appliances . . . in 
business machines . . . in automobiles 
. .. in missiles, airplanes and in- 
dustrial processes . . . there is the 
auto-magic of Robertshaw Controls. 
Controls from eight Robertshaw divi- 
sions to give our hands an every day 
magic in our automatic age. 
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everyday magic ? 


The famous hands at home can launder the most 
delicate fabrics at the press of a button... 
thanks to the Regitherm® water temperature 
control developed by the Fulton Sylphon Division 
of Robertshaw in Knoxville, Tennessee. Hundreds 
of different controls . . . from water softeners to 
auto thermostats and industrial valves . . . flow 
from this single division. 


To check your identification of these 


famous hands see page 60 


CONTROLS 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia * Eight U. 8. 
Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 


9 Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexice and Australia. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WITHHOLDING TAX ON DIVIDENDS: 
A SOUND IDEA 


There are few subjects today on which more nonsense 
is being written and spoken than on taxes. Naturally no- 
body likes them. But you can’t have government services 
without taxes—unless you turn on the printing presses, 
which is far worse on everybody. 

As for government spending, no one in his right mind 
would suggest that we should save money at the expense 
of letting down our defense or of failing to educate our 
youth. These two items between them soaked up around 
60% of the $100 billion or so in tax dollars collected 
in the U.S. last year. So it is obvious that we are going 
to have high taxes for a long time to come. Talk of tax 
cuts, however pleasant, just isn’t realistic right now. 

But just because we cannot cut taxes over-all does not 
mean we can’t do anything at all about them. One thing 
we can do is to improve taxes. We can try to make them 
more efficient, more equitable and less damaging to the 
incentives necessary to keep a free economy functioning. 

One step in the right direction, it seems to Fores, is 
the adoption of Senator Byrd’s bill for a withholding tax 
on corporate dividends. Right now the Treasury figures 
that it loses some $400 million a year in taxes from 
people who do not report all the dividends they receive. 
Some of this may be deliberate evasion. Probably much 
But in either case 
it increases the burden on those of us who do report our 
dividends. 

ForsBes is aware that this new withholding measure 
will put a further load on our already red tape- 
burdened corporations. We also appreciate that it will 
make millions of Americans feel poorer to have their 
taxes deducted from dividends in advance. But we are 
used to the idea of withholding in our salaries, and in 
the last analysis it will make little difference to have one 
on dividends. Those stockholders who are not liable for 
income tax will be able to get a refund as they do now 
on their salaries and other income. 

This then is a good tax measure and deserves our 


more is due to oversight or error. 
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support. It should not, however, be the end of tax 
reform. There is much else that is wrong with our tax 
system. To name just a few things: confiscatory rates 
in certain tax brackets, excessive dependence on prop- 
erty taxes for covering mounting local expenditures and 
many, many other inequities. 

If we cannot have a lighter tax structure, at least 
we can have a more efficient one. Both our Federal 
and local governments must be urged to work toward 
this end. 


x 
MOSCOW’S UNSATISFIED CONSUMERS 


The Russians have learned how to make sputniks, jet 
planes and electronic computers. They are beginning to 
compete with us in foreign aid and have chalked up a 
rate of growth in heavy industry that has many of our 
more thoughtful people worried. 

Because of all this economic progress, the Communist 
planners have had to begin to face up to the task of 
providing a better standard of living for their 208 million 
people. In the process they have discovered something 
that neither Marx nor Lenin nor any of their successors 
ever thought about. It is so obvious to an American 
businessman it seems hardly worth repeating. But to the 
Soviet planners it has come as something of a shock: that 
when you are producing consumer goods you have to 
please the consumer. 

Writing from Moscow, New York Times Correspondent 
Max Frankel reports that the Red commissars have 
discovered to their surprise that “volume increase in 
consumer goods production no longer resulted automati- 
cally in increased sales.” In other words, it is one thing 
to get efficient production in, say, ladies’ hats, or neckties 
or dining room tables. It is quite a different matter to 
produce them in the size, shape and color that will 
persuade Mr. and Mrs. Ivanoff to part with their hard- 
earned rubles. 


For example, says Frankel, Soviet factories last year 
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turned out more radios, sewing machines, jam, silk and 
cameras than Soviet consumers were willing to buy. 
They failed, on the other hand, to turn out enough refrig- 
erators and furniture. Another example: Leningrad 
stores were overloaded with drapery material but didn’t 
have nearly enough clothing to go around. 

Not that capitalist society is immune to such mistakes. 
But the punishment for a businessman who makes such a 
miscalculation is swift; inventories pile up, his banker 
begins to sputter, and he has to act fast. He has to cut 
down production, clean out the inventories and find 
something to make that people will buy. In Red society 
the miscalculation can go on until some commissar or 
his higher-up moves to cut down on sewing machine 
production and make more refrigerators. Massive, cen- 
tralized planning may work well when it comes to build- 
ing a steel mill where cost is no consideration. But it 
works a good deal less well, if at all, when you are 
dealing with the highly unpredictable matters of public 
taste and spending patterns. 

This is a problem the Russians have never had to face 
before. It explains why they are beginning to pay a 
good deal more attention to such “capitalistic tricks” 
as advertising and consumer credit. But unless the 
Russians are willing to go all the way and allow an 
absolutely free market in consumer goods, it is doubtful 
whether they will ever be able to solve this problem. 

This may seem a minor problem in contrast with Soviet 
accomplishments in science and heavy industry. But 
it is likely to be serious for them on two counts: 1) it 
will prove a handicap in competing for foreign markets, 
since they lack the techniques for pleasing popular tastes 
in free markets; 2) and it will handicap them domesti- 
cally as they try to build a society with economic 
incentives and with a fair distribution of what Soviet 
Industry can now turn out. 





Reported Net Income 
After 


Taxes Per 

Ne. of industrial 1 
Cos. (million) Change* 
111 Food products 2. 9-68 
34 Beverages .... 19}.1 + 18 
13 T co products 240.7 + 9 
Textile products 193.6 + 98 
lothing and appare! ....... 28.8 + 56 
15 . r, etc. 39.6 + 25 
23 Tires, rubber products 262.0 + 26 
u 3 137.8 + 33 
48 Paper and allied ucts 294.0 + 20 
55 Chemical 1,030.7 + 32 
Drugs, soap, cosmetics 383.7 + 13 
21 Paint and varnish .......... 116.9 + 25 
97 Petrol. prod. & ref. ........ 2,630.0 + 4 
65 Cement, glass, stone ...... 547.5 + 27 
. tron and steel ............ . ees + § 
Cther metal ae chigh< . + 27 
Automobiles —_ netbhe oe + 4 
Other b MD? 5 06¥e J - 13 
95 = Misc. mnanutoctoring piseaes __ 201.0 + 40 
738 = Total manufacturing ........ 11,692.5 $a 
13 Metal mining .............. 33.1 + 16 
19 Other mining, quarry ...... 100.2 + 8 
BF —s Total mining, quarry ........ 133.3 + 0 


"increases or decreases of under 1% or over 100% not shown. 








1959’s REMARKABLE BOUNCE-BACK 


Here is the First National City Bank's preliminary summary of corporate 
net income for leading U.S. industries in 1959 as compared with 1958. 
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THE EARNINGS PICTURE 


If there were nothing else to guarantee that the early 
1960 market decline will not turn into a major bear 
market, the trend of corporate earnings alone would 
be enough. It is rarely indeed that a real bear market 
has ever gotten underway at a time when the economy 
was on the kind of rising curve it is these days. 

The present boom may not have quite the head of 
steam some people thought it would. Yet this may not 
be entirely unhealthy. It may, in fact, assure that the 
good times will be stretched out over a longer period of 
time—that prosperity will not soar out of control through 
runaway inventory accumulation or excessive consumer 
borrowing. 

The railroads, it is true, have been a bit disappointing 
so far this year. Steel demand is a bit less vigorous than 
first appeared likely. Auto projections have been scaled 
down a bit. But barring the unforeseen, corporate earn- 
ings as a whole are likely to continue looking good 
through most of 1960 and even into 1961. Last year’s 
remarkable bounce-back of earnings (see table) was 
slowed down by the steel strike. That is now behind us. 
Earnings’ comparisons for the first and second quarters 
of 1960 are certain to look good because in early 1959 
the economy was still climbing out of the recession. The 
third and fourth quarters should look better than their 
1959 counterparts because they will not be affected by 
the steel strike. 

It is a well known fact that the stock market frequently 
declines before corporate earnings do. But it would 
be rare indeed for it to sink into a major bear market 
at a time when earnings are climbing and a reversal is 
nowhere in sight. 





Reported Net Income 


After Taxes Per 

No. of industrial 1959 Cent 
Cos. Groups (million) Change’ 
32 Chain stores—food ........ 209.0 + 5 
44 Chains—variety, etc. .. 133.3 + 16 
54 Department & speciaitie 146.1 + 18 
67 Wholesale & misc. ..... ” 329.5 + 17 
197 Total trade ...... eahe 818.0 + 14 
113 Class 1 railroads ; «3 574.0 5 
_52 Other transportation . t 93.5 + 25 
165 Total transportation _... t 667.5 —- 2 
162 Elec. Power, gas, etc. ...... 1,562.1 + 9 
_b Telephone & telegraph ..... 1,269.3 + 17 
177 ~=—s-: Total public utility ........ 2,831.4 + 13 

23 Amusements .............. 36.1 + - 
14 Restaurant and Hotel ...... 7.4 + 37 
42 Other bus., ser. & const. ... 100.7 + 2 
73 Total amuse., ser., etc. .... 144.3 35 
178 Commercial banks ......... 800.9 - 1 
142 investment trusts ......... 498.7 + 13 
30 Seles Gmence ............ 141.1 + 8 
_22 ED: 655 ds ds ince tn’ __ 10.8 + 7 
372 oe 1,451.6 + 5 
NE Rar Ce $17,738.6 + 20 
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Could your wife and children live in a house like this? 


When a man dies, his earnings stop. 

What part of your present income would your fam- 
ily get? What part would your Social Security, insur- 
ance and other assets provide? 

What is the minimum income for food, housing, 
clothing, utilities, health and education that your 
family would require—to live as you want them to? 

Your family cannot buy half a pair of shoes. They 
cannot live in part of a house, pay part of a doctor bill, 
drive a piece of a car. How would they adjust? 

In minutes, your Metropolitan Man can help you 
compute your family’s probable income. What is 
more, he can help you do something about it. 

And you'll be pleasantly surprised to discover how 
much family protection you can have, and afford, 
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with a program tailor-made by an expert to fit your 
particular needs. 

Call your Metropolitan Man today. He has now the 
widest array of policies in Metropolitan’s history with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and benefits. 
He is well equipped to help you do what you want to 
do—protect your family. 

Why wait? Call your Metropolitan Man now. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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REPORT FROM WESTERN UNION 


RECORD SALES, EARNINGS MAKE ’59 
BEST EVER FOR WESTERN UNION 


Financial highlights from Western Union’s 1959 Annual Report: 


1959 1958 
TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES $276,188,799 $255,138,709 
INCOME FROM OPERATIONS $16,499,988 $11,926,596 
after Federal income Tax 
PER SHARE $2.59 $1.89 


Quarterly dividend, paid January 15, 1960, raised from 30 to 35 cents 
a share ...fourth increase since dividends were resumed in 1950. 


Outstanding examples of Western Union expansion: 
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Leasing of custom-built private wire sys- 
tems to industry and government has 
increased over 500% during the past ten 
years; revenues for the past year reached an 
all-time high of $52,302,918. 

Two nationwide data transmission systems 
for the U.S. Air Force were leased, scheduled 
to be placed in service by 1961, and will add 
approximately $20,000,000 to the company’s 
annual revenue. 

Construction begun of a new coast-to-coast 
microwave beam system which, when 
completed in 1961, will result in vastly 
improved and augmented circuitry. 
“Intrafax" Facsimile Systems—leased to 
business and government users— produced 
nearly $2,000,000 in revenue. One example: 
the first nationwide high-speed facsimile net- 
work, a 12,000-mile system installed for the 
Strategic Air Command. 

“"Wirefax'"’ — Western Union’s public 


facsimile service linking New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
—was inaugurated, providing facilities for 
public use in transmitting full-page commu- 
nications, letter-sized documents, drawings 
and other recorded data. 


“Telex"’— the new service that permits users 
to dial other subscribers in eight seconds or 
less for direct, two-way telegraphic commu- 
nication — was extended from New York to 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco . . . 
scheduled for expansion to other major cities 
throughout the country. 


The Complete 1959 Report 
of Western Union will be 
sent to you upon request. 
Simply address: Western 
Union, Public Relations 
Department, 60 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN UNION FINDS BETTER WAYS TO SPEED IT IN WRITING 
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WALL STREET 


EASIER PAYMENTS? 


When the Big Board’s Keith 
Funston called for a cut in 
margin requirements, hopes 
rose in many a_ broker’s 
breast. But it was far from 
certain that the Federal Re- 
serve was listening. 





For stockholders and stockbrokers 
alike, 1960 thus far has been less than 
kind. To investors it has adminis- 
tered some very sharp losses in the 
form of an 11% break in the averages. 
To stockbrokers, many of them bur- 
dened with heavy overhead from 
new offices, additional staff and new 
facilities, it dealt an equally heavy 
blow: a sharp decline in volume. In 
January and February, slightly less 
than 125 million shares changed 
hands on the Big Board. This rep- 
resented a 16.5% drop in volume 
from the same period in 1959. It rep- 
resented an even sharper decline in 
commissions. Reason: an increasing 
proportion of the volume this year 
has been in lower-priced stocks 
where commissions are lower. 

Ils the Fed the Villain? Under such 
conditions, it was not surprising that 
some brokers should be looking for a 
scapegoat. Some felt that they had 
a handy one in the Federal Reserve 
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THE STREET’S FUNSTON: 
did the call for action fall on deaf ears? 


Board, which sets margin require- 
ments on listed common stocks. The 
complaint: that stiff current 90% 
margins and tight rules on collateral 
substitution are damping trading. 
These unhappy brokers last month 
received welcome moral support from 
Big Board Chairman G. (for George) 
Keith Funston. Proclaimed Fun- 
ston: “High margins have a decided 
impact on the liquidity of the mar- 
ket.” Added he: “It would appear 
both possible and desirable to reduce 
the level of initial margin require- 
ments from 90% to a more normal 
level in the relatively near future.” 
Funston was speaking diplomati- 
cally, as befits the top man of the free 






that may be only wishful thinking. 
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Since October 1958, the Federal Reserve Board has required buyers to put up 
90% of the price of stocks they bought. That rate is close to the strict, 100% re- 
quirement in force in the early postwar years. Last month however, there was 
considerable feeling along Wall Street that margins would be lowered. But 
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THE FED’S MARTIN: 


world’s biggest securities market 
Other brokers were more outspoken 
Complained one: “Think what would 
happen to auto dealers if people had 
to pay 90% down for an auto. They'd 
all close down. Why should the 
securities business have to bear the 
biggest brunt of tight money?” 
Chimed in another: “It’s discrimina- 
tion against the traders and dealers 
especially.” 

Too Soon? Surprisingly enough, 
however, not every Wall Streete: 
agreed with them. Said Executive 
Partner Lloyd Mason of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis: “Of 
course margins are too high—ridicu- 
lously high. But I question whether 
they should be lowered in the pres- 
ent state of the market. That might 
be interpreted by the public as a 
sign of weakness, an indication that 
the Federal Reserve was fearful about 
the future.” 

Whatever the brokers thought, the 
Fed was keeping its own counsel. 
Reserve Chief William McChesney 
Martin said nothing. The silence, if 
not unusual, was certainly tantaliz- 
ing. Said a broker: “Never try to 
outguess the Fed. They have a his- 
tory of zigging when you think 
they’re going to zag.” Added another 
cautiously: “If the market drifts 
for another six weeks or so, the Fed 
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might act. But don’t bet on it.” 

Rumors, Rumors. Whatever the Fed’s 
intent, there were recurrent rumors 
last month that it was indeed about to 
cut margins. But there were also in- 
dications that the rumors might be 
little more than wishful thinking. 
Arguing for retention of the 90% 
minimum was the fact that the stock 
market was still very high by his- 
torical standards. When the DJI 
passed 500 in August 1958, the Fed 
raised margins from 50% to 70%, 
boosted them to 90% when it hit 530 
in October. February 1960's closing 
price: a towering 100 points higher 
than the price prevailing when mar- 
gins were first raised to 90%, despite 
the market’s sharp declines from its 
year-end peak. 


OIL 


BLESSING IN 
DISGUISE? 


Will the current troubles in 

the oil industry turn out to 

be a blessing in disguise for 

some of the smaller U.S. 
com panies? 


Wirth tHE entire oil industry beset 
with problems of oversupply and slip- 
ping profit margins, what do the next 
few years hold for the smaller com- 
panies in the industry? A leading 
Wall Street firm last month asked 
that question and came up with a sur- 
prising answer. For the smaller com- 
panies, said Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
the current troubles may well turn 
out to be a blessing in disguise. 

As Shearson, Hammill noted, « 
wave of mergers has swept across the 
industry in recent years. This wave, 
it pointed out, was hardly likely to 
ebb. For all phases of the oil business 
were in overcapacity, and the simplest 
way for a company to strengthen itself 
was by acquiring a smaller company 
to integrate its operations. Texaco had 
acquired Seaboard and Trinidad Oil, 
Atlantic had taken over Houston Oil 
and Warren Petroleum was now a 
part of Gulf. There were many other 
mergers, and, said Shearson, Ham- 
mill, there probably would be more. 

The Prospects. In compiling a list of 
other merger candidates (see table), 
however, the brokerage house ruled 
out a large number of possibilities. 
Reason: government trust-busters 
had blocked the Texaco-Superior and 
Sinclair-Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
mergers. Thus, attractive as the large 
U.S. crude producers might seem as 
merger partners, they seemed des- 
tined to remain single. It appeared 
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unlikely that such big producers as 
Amerada, Superior and Texas Pacific 
would be allowed to merge. 

So, said Shearson, Hammill’s oil an- 
alyst Lawrence Williams, the most 
likely future merger candidates would 
come from the ranks of the small, 
non-integrated petroleum companies. 
“This,” he observed, “is the type of 
company that has the greatest need 
to merge.” Reason: “Many mergers, 
perhaps most of them, arise when a 
small company faces competitive dif- 
ficulties,” explained Williams. And 
seldom in its history, of course, has 
oil been as competitive as today. 

Assets & “Appraised Worth.” Such 
mergers, he opined, could not help 
but be profitable for the merged firms. 
“Over the years,” Williams pointed 
out, “the cost of an acquisition has 
tended to center around its ‘appraised 
worth’ or the underlying value of a 
company’s oil and natural gas reserves 
and other assets.” 

Williams then pointed to the wide 
gap between the market price of many 
of his merger candidates and their 
potential worth in a sell-out. Skelly 
Oil, for example, currently sells for 
around $46 a share, but geological es- 
timates put the value of its oil and 
other assets at closer to $100 a share. 
Or take General Crude. It has little to 
show in the way of profits but owns oil 
reserves which Williams thinks could 
be worth at least twice its current 
market price. In the case of non- 
crude producers, Williams adds, there 
are refineries and gas stations all 
worth potentially more in a merger 
than as independent operations. 

The list, as he freely admitted, was 
no sure road to profits in oil. For 
nobody could really foretell when a 
specific company would merge, if ever. 
But at the very least, Williams had 
offered new hope to quite a few stock- 
holders in smaller oil companies. 





Possible 

Recent Merger 

Market Price 

Company Price Range* 
Anderson-Prichard 32 36-40 
Argo Oil 27 50-60 
Ashland Oil & Ref. 21 28-32 
British American 31 44-48 
Champlin Oil & Ref. 19 32-36 
Colorado Oil & Gas WW 17-19 
Cosden Petroleum 23 28-32 
Creole Petroleum 4) 44-48 
Dethi-Taylor VW 19-21 
Eason Oil 10 28-32 
Empire State Oil 9 14-16 
Equity Oil 22 34-38 
Felmont Petroleum 6 12-14 
General Crude 24 48-54 
Getty Oil 15 30-50 
Honolulu Oil 49 68-72 

"Lawrence Williams’ estimates. 





MERGER BAIT? 


These are the oil companies which Shearson, Ham- 
mill thinks are possible candidates for oil mergers: 


APPAREL 


RICH, NOT GAUDY 


American males still put the 
wife and kiddies first. But 
Hart Schaffner & Marx has 


no reason to complain lately. 


“You know how it is,” sighs Hart 
Schaffner & Marx’s* thoughtful pres- 
ident, Meyer Kestnbaum, “American 
men put the car, the house, the wife 
and the kids first. They put them- 
selves last in everything, including 
clothes.” As the country’s biggest 
maker of medium-to-higher priced 
men’s suits and coats, Kestnbaum 
clearly has mixed feelings about such 
heroic self-sacrifice. 

Mutinous Males? Yet last year, to 
judge by Kestnbaum’s latest annual 
report, the men seemed to be getting 
mutinous. For the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1959, he reported last 
month, total sales reached an all-time 
high of $83 million for the 49-year-old 
Chicago firm, a smart 9% gain over 
the year before despite relatively 
stable prices. 

Better yet, said Kestnbaum, “in this 
business there is a direct relation be- 
tween volume and profits both at the 
manufacturing and the retail level.” 
So much so that this 9% increase in 
sales produced a 56% jump in HS&M 
earnings (to a record $6.49 a share). 
With about one third of his produc- 
tion being sold directly through his 
own retail outlets (such chains as 
Wallachs in the New York area, Sil- 
verwood in Los Angeles plus more 
than 40 other locations in between), 


‘Hart Schaffner & Marx. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 51. Price range (1959-60) 
high, 5454; low, 34. Dividend (1959): $1.90 
Indicated 1960 yout: $2.40. Earnings per 
share (1959): 49. Total assets: $53.1 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: HSM 





Possible 
Recent Merger 
Market Price 
Company Price Range* 
Hugoton Production 76 80-86 
Imperial Oil 33 42-46 
Kewanee Oil 59 85-95 
Midwest Oil 31 42-44 
Monterey Oil 24 38-42 
Olin Oil & Gas 17 19-21 
Plymouth Oil 18 46-50 
Republic Nat. Gas. 26 43-45 
Reserve Oil & Gas 20 25-29 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 33 38-42 
Skelly Oil 46 90-110 
Southland Royalty 70 95-105 
TXL Oil 16 24-26 
Texas Gulf Producing 31 44-60 
Universal Consol. 38 42-46 
Wilcox Oil 37 60-66 
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HS&M’S KESTNBAUM: 
Daddy didn’t run amok 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx was profiting 
on both the manufacturing and retail- 
ing level from the pickup. 

More to Go Round. Kestnbaum, 
however, did not think American men 
had suddenly run amok with the 
household budget, leaving the wife 
and kiddies in rags. He attributed his 
good year, instead, to something 
meeker—the growing number of men 
now earning between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year. Selling suits in the 
$75-to-$125 range at retail, Kestn- 
baum feels that more men have 
enough left over, after taking care of 
everyone else, to upgrade their ward- 
robes. “Men want to buy better 
clothes,” says he. “Now, more of them 
are in a position to do so.” 

Feeling that 1960 should be as good 
as last year, Kestnbaum was ready 
to spend a bit more freely himself. 
At this month’s annual meeting, his 
stockholders were sure to approve his 
proposed 2-for-1 stock split, thus 
broadening the thin supply of HS&M 
shares (433,000 shares outstanding, 
nearly 10% closely held). 

Moreover, said Kestnbaum, the di- 
rectors were going to be more gen- 
erous in paying dividends. The new 
rate will be equivalent to $2.40 on each 
current share, compared with $1.90 
last year, $1.60 the year before. 

Equity, Not Dividends. “On the basis 
of current earnings,” said he, “the 
new rate continues to be conserva- 
tive.” It certainly is. Over the past 
ten years, the conservative Kestn- 
baum, with no research program or 
heavy capital expenditures to finance, 
has paid out just 36.8% of his earn- 
ings, has piled the balance into the 
business to the point where the equity 
behind each current HS&M share has 
risen from $53 a share to almost $80. 
If Kestnbaum makes just $6.49 per 
share again this year, the new rate 
will still be only 37% of earnings and 
stockholders equity will go on rising. 
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PAPER 


BUT WHERE ARE 
THE PROFITS? 


Just as the economists said it 

would, demand for paper 

has been growing steadily. 

But recently profits in the 

industry have been another 
matter. 


WHENEVER they looked at the econo- 
mists’ projections of future growth, 
U.S. papermen always came away 
with smiles on their faces. Reason: 
what with a growing population, a 
growing standard of living and seem- 
ingly endless increase in paper work, 
that industry couldn’t seem to lose. 

The projections did not let them 
down. Year after year, U.S. paper 
production grew, and papermen were 
hard put to keep their plants grow- 
ing fast enough to keep up with it. 
Last year alone U.S. paper output 
went up better than 10%, bringing 
the increase since 1953 to over 25%. 

Something Wrong. In the last few 
years, however, something has 
seemed to go wrong. Sales continued 
to climb, so much so, that in spite of 
continuous expansion, the industry 
last year managed to operate at bet- 
ter than 94% of capacity, currently 
is doing even better. But profits were 
another matter. They have all but 
ceased to grow since 1956. In 1956, 
the industry earned some $658 mil- 
lion on production of 31.4 million 
tons. Last year, on production of 2.6 
million tons higher, it earned only 
$613 million. 

What was wrong? The answer in 
two words: price resistance. The 
fact was that in the face of rising raw 
material, labor and overhead costs, 
papermen have not been able to 
raise over-all prices substantially 
since 1956 (see chart). 

In part, the paper industry was 
faced with the same factors that had 
slowed inflation across the board in 
U.S. industry. But in part, the trou- 
ble was a result of their own expan- 
sion-mindedness. Taking the growth 
projection seriously, the industry has 
added new capacity in good years and 
bad. Being a continuous-process in- 
dustry and one faced with very heavy 
overhead, paper manufacturers can- 
not afford idle plants. “Our indus- 
try,” as Champion Paper’s Reuben 
Robertson says, “requires the highest 
capital investment per dollar of sales 
of any industry in the country.” 

Hence papermen cannot afford to 
wait for new markets to develop. 
They must get out and sell the extra 
paper. But when there is so much 





paper around, it is hard to raise 
prices. “Mill owners,” says Hamilton 
Paper’s Lane Taylor, “sell at low 
prices just to keep their machines 
going to pay the high overhead.” 

Tempered Optimism. So it was last 
month that papermen were temper- 
ing their optimism for 1960 in spite of 
all but certain prospects for a fur- 
ther 2 million ton increase in paper 
output this year. Not until demand 
picked up*enough to further close the 
gap between capacity and demand 
would the market be able to absorb 
worthwhile price boosts. 

When is that likely to be? “There 
are,” insists W. A. Hanway, secretary 
of International Paper, “going to be 
some new uses for paper that will 
surprise a hell of a lot of people.” 
But when? And what will the new 
uses be? “It is hard to say,” admits 
he, “just what things may take hold. 
For instance, it took 15 years to de- 
velop corrugated orange boxes.” 

One possibility that never ceases 
to delight papermen is the prospect 
of disposable clothing made of paper. 
Another: plastic-paper combinations. 

But for 1960 and the years immedi- 
ately thereafter, it looked as if paper- 
men would have to content them- 
selves with a kind of growth that 
might mean more for their order 
books than for their profit statements. 


SQUEEZE IN PAPER | 


Rated capacity has continued to 
climb faster than production of 
paper and board. 
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As a result the papermakers have 
been unable to boost prices very 
much in the past three yeors. 


Price Index (1947-49 = 100) 

















FOOD 


THE PRUNING 
HOOK 


= woodsman who has not 
ured that corporate tree is 
airmont F Edquist— 
aaa with gratifying results. 


As every gardener knows, judicious 
use of the pruning hook is essential to 
the successful culture of fruit trees. 
No less is that so, suggests Erhart D. 
Edquist, in the nurture of corpora- 
tions, Of late years, in fact, Edquist, 
president of Fairmont Foods Co.,” has 
been vigorously pruning his own cor- 
porate tree. 

Pruning Deadwood. It has clearly 
needed just such surgery. Immediate- 
ly postwar, the main branches of mid- 
western rooted Fairmont Foods’ cor- 
porate tree were its butter, poultry 
and egg products. They accounted 
for some 73% of its sales. Two things 
happened to make these limbs un- 
sound: the rise of cooperatives, and 
the increase in poultry breeding close 
to the east’s great urban centers. With 
time, the fruit from these vital cor- 
porate branches became more and 
more meager. From a postwar high 
of $6.03 per share, Fairmont Food’s 
earnings by 1953 had tumbled to a 
mere 45c: 

Logic dictated a drastic remedy: 
pruning out this dead and dying wood. 
Sternly Edquist disposed of Fair- 
mont’s poultry and egg business, and 
lopped off for sale its butter-making 
plants at Omaha, Columbus (Ohio), 
and Sioux City, among others. 

By last month, most of Edquist’s 
pruning was over. Of the three ailing 
businesses, only Fairmont’s butter- 
making was left. Even that, however, 
accounts for only 15% of the com- 
pany’s total sales, and nearly all of 
this butter is now made for Fairmont 
by others. 

Grafting Wax. The whole point of 
pruning is to direct the tree’s vital 
juices to desirable limbs, stimulating 
their growth and fruitfulness. In Fair- 
mont’s case, these were such higher 
profit lines as liquid milk, ice cream 
and cottage cheese. At war's end, 
these had been spindly businesses for 
Fairmont, accounting for only 16% of 
its gross. Now they contribute nothing 
less than 75%. 

Edquist accelerated the process of 
culture by grafting on such new ac- 
quisitions as the Country Club Dairy, 


coeaitmont Foods Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
$i. low Boiy tbeidend” (id) $1.30. Indi- 

cated 1960 rnings per per share 
(1959). $2 Total ‘aie. 8 million. 
Ticker symbol : FMF. 
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ICE CREAM PACKAGING: 
a source of higher profits 


a leading processor and distributor of 
milk products in the Kansas City area. 
By themselves, such new additions 
were not enough to offset the steady 
decline in Fairmont’s sales. But their 
yield was still juicy enough to boost 
Fairmont’s earnings from 1953’s 45c 
a share to an estimated $2.60 for fiscal 
1960, which ended on February 28. 
Profit Culture. Impressive as this re- 
covery is, it still leaves Fairmont far 
behind such rivals as Borden (which 
earns 2.7% on sales) and National 
Dairy (which earns 3.1%). Fairmont’s 


HOW TO PROFIT 
BY SHRINKAGE 


In the past seven years, Fairmont 
Foods’ sales volume has actually 
shrunk. Deliberotely so—as the 
company scaled down its low-profit 
butter, poultry and egg business. 
But as a result its earnings per share 
have more than quintupled. 


[_] Other 
FB Butter, Pouttry, Eggs 


. Ice Cream, Milk, Cottage Cheese 
125 SALES = 














Earnings Per Share 























current net margin: 1.7%. Edquist, 
however, hopes to do better sometime 
in the near future. Says he: “We can 
expect our margin to go to 2% and 
better fairly quickly.” 

How does he expect to get it there? 
By still more pruning and grafting, 
of course. One particular bit of graft- 
ing he has in mind: further acquisi- 
tions of snack food products. “Leisure 
time foods,” says Edquist, “have a 
great future. People are going to eat 
more and more of them with the in- 
crease in home entertaining, the 
spread of television, and the rising 
popularity of patio and barbecue 
parties.” 


FINANCE 


TARNISHED SILVER 


Age and wear have given In- 

ternational Silver’s finances 

a fine patina, but also worn 
their plating thin. 


As THE largest maker of silverware in 
the world, International Silver Co.* 
literally was born with a silver spoon 
in its mouth. Even today, more than 
sixty years after its founding, the 
company’s ledgers have the rich pat- 
ina of old silver. International’s book 
value, for example, equals roughly 
$97 for each share of its stock, and 
its working capital alone amounts to 
$70 a share. 

Polish & Tarnish. Nevertheless, every 
time International has tried to plate 
its earnings with some of that silver, 
it has only succeeded in tarnishing 
them. Thus when the company went 
into the manufacture of jet blades for 
aircraft engines, it nearly lost its shirt, 
and finally was forced to pull out of 
the field in 1958. 

Its ventures in coaxial cables, a 
rolling mill fabricating non-ferrous 
metals, lipstick cases and other prod- 
ucts have not been as disastrous, but 
neither have they been particularly 
profitable. By Wall Street estimates, 
International’s earnings last year 
probably came to $5 a share, hardly 
a quarter of the $19.41 a share it 
earned as recently as 1948. Thus on 
Wall Street this month, International 
Silver—the company that was born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth—was 
selling at a dull $49 a share, making 
it one of the few poor little rich boys 
which was selling at a price less 
than even the value of its working 
capital. 


*International Silver Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 49. Price range (1959-60) : hig ® 
551%; low, 37. Dividend (1959): $2.25 plus 
stock. Indicated waas yout: $3. ae 
per share (1958): Total assets: $46.9 
million. Ticker sym * “INR. 
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CORPORATE SPECIALISTS 





THE LONELY WORLD 
OF MINNESOTA MINING 


A staunch individualist among American industrial 
giants, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. grew mighty on a 
three-part formula: research, patents and marketing 
know-how. Yet now that everyone does research, and 
patent protection is fading, will marketing know- 
how alone be enough to keep Triple M flourishing? 


IN REPORTING the weather around St. 
Paul (Minn.), radio announcers are 
very careful to specify whether the 
temperature is above or below zero. 
Yet in reporting on another St. Paul 
phenomenon, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.,* no such qualifi- 
cation is ever necessary. Its reports 
are always plusses. 

Pretty Premium. As a living refuta- 
tion of the old maxim that what goes 
up must come down, 3M has made 
itself a darling of investors, who will- 
ingly pay a pretty premium for the 
privilege of participating in its growth 
gait. Last month, that gait showed no 
signs of slackening. Reporting on 1959, 
President Herbert P. Buetow an- 
nounced 3M’s 20th consecutive year 
of increased sales, its 14th (with one 
exception) regular peak in earnings. 

For stockholders, there was still an- 
other blessing: a three-for-one stock 
split, which will increase 3M’s capi- 
talization to 51.2 million shares. That 
in itself will give the company some- 
thing of a unique distinction among 
U.S. corporations: one share out- 
standing for each $7.40 of total assets. 
Though other companies like AT&T 
boast more shares in public hands, 
there is yet $118.50 in assets behind 
each of Mother Bell’s shares. 

Investors, however, have always 
been willing to pay fancy prices for 
3M’s shares. None the less so at the 
beginning of this month when 3M 
common was selling for a phenomenal 
47 times 1959 earnings. At that price, 
the market puts a value of roughly $3 
billion on the company, whose busi- 
ness last year totaled just $500.7 mil- 
lion and whose earnings totaled $63.6 
million. Outside the electronics in- 
dustry, probably no other major U.S. 
corporation enjoys such an exuberant 
capitalization of its future. 

Private Preserve. Yet it is just this 
faith that has made wealthy men out 
of 3M officials past and present. Not 
since its beginnings early in the cen- 
tury has Minnesota Mining—which 
actually does no mining—sold a share 


*Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 17749. Price range (1959- 
60): high, 18634; low, 11144. Dividend (1959) : 
$1.50. Indicated 1960 payout: $1.80. Earnings 
per share (1959): $3.74. Total assets: $378.9 
million. Ticker symbol: MMM. 
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of common stock directly to the public. 
Instead, the 73% of the shares in pub- 
lic hands have all come to market in 
secondary offerings by the original 
owners. The insiders’ stake is still 
substantial. After the split, the com- 
pany’s 11 directors, their families and 
trusts with which they are associated, 
will hold no fewer than 13.7 million 
shares. 

As a testament of faith in 3M’s fu- 
ture, these holdings are their own 
justification, and they have been 
handsomely rewarded. Thus Chair- 
man William L. McKnight, who 
started with 3M in 1907, has been its 
guiding genius since 1914, with his 
wife holds some $266 million worth of 
3M common at current market. As 
enthusiastic investors have often re- 
marked, a sum like that puts even 
most oil fortunes in the shade. 

Recession Proof? Does the liberal 
appraisal by the market of 3M’s for- 
tunes ever worry its brass? “Hardly,” 
says President Herbert P. Buetow 
mildly. “If there has ever been a 
growth company, we are one. We are 
virtually recession-proof.” 


To date, at least, it has been. In the 
past decade, its sales have multiplied 
fourfold. The while, earnings have 
grown even faster, from 1949’s $14.4 
million to $63.6 million last year. Even 
more impressive, the company has 
glided comfortably through the last 
three recessions with barely a quiver, 
setting new peaks in both sales and 
earnings each troubled year. Good 
years have quickened the pace. Thus 
in prosperous 1959, sales rose 33%, 
earnings 44.9%. 

To be sure, in 1959 foreign opera- 
tions were consolidated with the do- 
mestic accounts for the first time. Yet 
even on the old basis, Buetow would 
have reported sales up a comfortable 
18.7%, net up a striking 37.4%. And 
since 1958 itself was a good year fo1 
3M, those relative gains are not mere 
statistical monstrosities. 

A Mighty Burden. Just the same, 
many Wall Streeters suspect that in 
encouraging premium market prices 
by repeated splits, 3M’s management 
has taken on a mighty burden. Old- 
timers recall all too well the similar 
overcapitalization of Packard Motor’s 
earnings in the late 1920s and the 
sad sequel. 

One thing at least is sure: the sort 
of growth pace the liberal market 
evaluation of 3M is based upon will 
be hard to maintain. Since the com- 
pany’s beginnings, it has just about 
doubled sales and earnings every five 
years. But even Buetow, devout opti- 
mist that he is, concedes that the com - 
pany’s 15% growth rate (compounded 
annually) will be hard to continue 
Says he: “It gets a little tougher once 
you are over the half-billion mark 





MINNESOTA MINING’S BUETOW (r) WITH VP SAMPAIR: 
“know what the customer needs before he knows himself” 
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than it was around $100 million.” 

That may be doubly true consider- 
ing that the conditions under which 
3M got its running start may no longer 
exist. Formed in 1902 to mine corun- 
dum (which accounts for the “Min- 
ing” in its name), 3M’s first venture 
flopped. It then turned to making 
sandpaper, but its real growth started 
with its introduction of pressure- 
sensitive masking tapes in the late 
'20s, and of “Scotch” brand cellophane 
tape in 1931. 

It has always been a patent-minded 
outfit. It began soon after McKnight 
became general manager in 1914. In 
his efforts to improve both quality and 
sales of an originally inferior product, 
3M was charged with patent infringe- 
ment in 1918. Three years later, 3M 
found a new way of making a water- 
proof sandpaper, a product of par- 
ticular usefulness to the auto in- 
dustry, where dust from dry sanding 
had created a health hazard. This 
time 3M made sure it had its own 
broad patent rights. That solid posi- 
tion, together with its later patents on 
pressure-sensitive tapes, got the com- 
pany really rolling. 

These basic patents have long since 
run out, yet 3M still enjoys some 80° 
of the market for pressure-sensitive 
cellophane tapes and the lion’s share 
of the waterproof sandpaper business. 

Jack of All Trades. Yet it is a skill, 
rather than a specific product that is 
responsible for 3M’s growth: coating 
a liquid or plastic on paper, film or 
fabrics and utilizing central web proc- 
esses. Best known for Scotch Tape, 
3M produces no less than 25,000 sep- 
arate items (only 300 of them tapes) 





CURING SANDPAPER: 
the first product is still big 
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in some 40 major product lines. By that 
very token, most of its individual 
products do a relatively small volume. 

Collectively, however, 3M’s domi- 
nance of its field is unrivaled. The 
leader in pressure-sensitive tapes, it 
heads the pack in coated abrasives 
(e.g., sandpaper), and is among front 
runners in a wide range of industrial 
adhesives, coatings and sealants (with 
some 2,000 different formulations). It 
is also an important supplier to the 
building materials industry of such 
specialties as roofing granules. Along 
with lithographing plates for the 
graphic industries, its output includes 
such divergent items as ribbons and 
laces, office duplicating equipment, 
reflective sheeting, magnetic tape for 
sound and television recording, chem- 
icals, electrical insulating materials 
and plastics. Among consumer prod- 
ucts are included such disparate items 
as molded plastic chairs and scouring 
pads for kitchen chores. 

At one time—and it is probably 
still so—an unofficial 3M motto was: 
“We'll make any damn thing we can 
make a profit on.” Obviously an 
oversimplification, it is not entirely 
so. Any year that 3M over-all turns 
over less than 10% net profit on sales 
is considered a lean year. In 1959, the 
profit margin on its domestic business 
ran to 13.5% (compared with an aver- 
age for all industry of roughly 5%). 

Changing World. Yet the world that 
3M lives in is fast changing. The com- 
pany’s main momentum is derived 
from an explicit philosophy: to find an 
“uninhabited market” where an un- 


filled need exists; to develop a product 
to fit that market; and then to exploit 
it to the hilt, with patents if possible. 

Until World War II, Minnesota Min- 
ing was one of the very few com- 
panies outside the chemical, and per- 
haps the electrical, industries, which 
did much in the way of research. Its 
formula worked admirably. Today, 
however, there are few companies not 
deeply engaged in such research. 
Once, moreover, a patent could give 
an effective, as well as a legal, 17-year 
monopoly on a new product. In recent 
years the courts have more and more 
tended to weaken the patent system, 
and the acceleration of research on 
all sides makes it far more difficult 
to carve out a special niche. 

A prime example of this changing 
milieu is 3M’s experience with “Ther- 
mo-Fax,” a relatively inexpensive sys- 
tem of copying documents for office 
use. It is fully patented, yet perhaps 
a half-dozen other systems working 
on different principles (e.g., Eastman 
Kodak’s “Verifax”) do a very similar 
job. Says Buetow: “Today patent 
is no guarantee at all. The 17-year 
period gives you a start, true, but you 
still have to go into the market and 
sell it. And not having patent protec- 
tion doesn’t stop you from selling an 
item either.” 

No Shelters. By now many of the 
original basic patents that made 3M 
what it is—particularly waterproof 
sandpapers and _pressure-sensitive 


tapes—have expired. On some of its 
newer products, most particularly 
magnetic tape, 3M holds no direct 
patent at all. For a time, it was sole 
licensee for the Armour Foundation’s 





SLITTING “SCOTCH” TAPE: 
supplied a golden fountain 
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magnetic tape patents, but only last 
year the courts invalidated these. 

Over the years, however, 3M has 
developed some powerful marketing 
techniques, and in the new world in 
which 3M finds itself, Buetow and his 
people are quite sure they can more 
than keep up with the rest of the 
industrial Joneses. 

They see as 3M’s main asset its 
intensive concentration on research 
for new products, within the frame- 
work of the things it does best. That, 
3M expects, will continue to keep its 
product tree growing as fast and as 
profitably in the future as it has in 
the past. 

Until World War II, for example. 
3M never marketed adhesives except 
as part of a tape. Wartime led to 
making adhesives for separate sale, 
which required a chemical operation, 
which in turn led to ventures in plas- 
tics and fluorchemicals. Similarly, the 
basic difference between, say, cello- 
phane tape and videotape is simply 
that in one case an adhesive coating 
is applied to a plastic tape, in the other 
an iron oxide coating. Branching into 
an office-copying machine was more 
of the same: essentially, a problem of 
coating paper with a light and heat 
sensitive compound. 

Self Reliance. Minnesota Mining’s 
growth has been striking in another 
way. For practical purposes, it has 
been accomplished solo, without ma- 
jor acquisitions and without equity 
financing. 

Occasionally, to be sure, 3M has 
bought companies and processes, but 
all were small deals. To get a neces- 
sary rubber allocation for its adhesives 
during the war, for instance, it bought 
a tire making company (which it re- 
sold immediately after the war). It 
bought three small outdoor advertis- 
ing companies—but to provide a ve- 
hicle to demonstrate its reflective 
“Scotchlite,” not to go into the adver- 
tising business. It bought a small 
gummed-paper-tape company, just to 
have that complementary item in its 
general tape line. 

Not that acquisitions would be a 
problem; 3M has scores of companies 
offered to it every year. But it also 
has some strict self-imposed limita- 
tions. Because of its dominance in 
the adhesives and abrasives fields, 
antitrust action would probably pre- 
vent any mergers in that direction. 
(Merger with Carborundum was once 
considered, dropped for that reason.) 

It also is wary of competing with 
its own customers. Thus it already 
has a stake in building materials, but 
would not think of expanding into, 
say, home insulation, since good cus- 
tomers like Johns-Manville are al- 
ready producing it. But perhaps more 
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to the point, 3M likes, as far as pos- 
sible, its new products to be unique. 
“There’s no point,” says Buetow, “in 
making a product in which there is 
already lots of competition. The more 
competition, the lower the profit—-and 
why set out deliberately to make a 
low-profit item?” 

Broad Prospects. That still, says 
Buetow, leaves a lot of room. He 
argues persuasively that, with the re- 
search horizons opening up, the pub- 
lic, in effect, hasn’t seen anything yet. 
That’s so, he adds, not merely in space 
age technology but even in elemen- 
tary household items. 





APROFITABLE _ 
COMBINATION 


Minnesota Mining has been earning 
profit margins that compare well 
with those of the most profitable U. S. 
industries. 
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But these industries all require large 
amounts of invested capital to pro- 
duce a sales dollar. Minnesota Min- 
ing needs relatively little. Result: 3M 
has one of the most respectable re- 
turns on capital in all U. S. industries 
—28% last year. 
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One thing, in fact, that has been 
a source of major strength to 3M in 
the past is its willingness to work 
with products that might seem almost 
trivial. One such new, if potentially 
limited item: a nylon scouring pad for 
pots and pans. Another: a surgical 
tape innovation which 3M officials be- 
lieve will eliminate many of the un- 
pleasant reactions of standard surgical 
tape. Says Buetow: “There would be 
utterly no point in just making an- 
other standard surgical tape in com- 
petition with Johnson & Johnson, 
Bauer & Black and all the others. But 
a really new development for an old 
standby can promise a real market.” 

Selling Savvy. Historically one of 
the most important items in 3M’s sales 


bag has been its intimate liaison be- 
tween sales and research. On its 
salesmen 3M throws unusual respon- 
sibilities. They are not simply sup- 
posed to sell the products in their 
bag. They are expected to know 
their customers’ industries so well 
they can find out what sort of prod- 
ucts their customers would like to see 
around “some day.” Each is expected 
to make suggestions to research on 
such potential needs. “The trick,” 
says Buetow, “is to know what cus- 
tomers will need before they even 
know themselves.” 

That obviously can furnish a pleth- 
ora of false leads, so 3M has some 
rough rules of thumb. For instance, 
if the potential of a new item is $3 
million to $5 million a year in its 
early stages, it is considered worth 
pushing hard. Says Buetow: “Any 
item you can get a fair volume on 
should make a profit. But there has 
to be volume and constant new prod- 
ucts, if we’re to justify an annual re- 
search tab of $20 million.” 

As Buetow points out, volume is a 
relative thing. “Most people,” he 
grins, “think our volume on individual 
products is much bigger than it really 
is.” Even so, the decisions as to where 
to apply the research dollar and how 
long to push a product are tricky 
ones. Out of 3M’s thousands of prod- 
ucts, more than a few have stumbled 
Not too long ago, for example, 3M 
introduced what it called “The best 
auto polish ever made.” “Just about 
that time,” recalls Buetow ruefully, 
“people quit polishing cars.” Anothe: 
disappointment was a sprayable plas- 
ter (as opposed to the tradition- 
al trowel-and-smooth method). It 
looked good in the labs, but just 
didn’t work out in actual construction 
use. On the other hand, some prod- 
ucts have been carried for a long time 
before they began to make money. 
Triple M’s fluorchemical operation, 
for example, ran in the red for 12 
years before the ink started turning 
black just a year or two ago. 

When Persistence Pays. But for a 
product to build slowly is not entirely 
surprising. Take Scotchlite, the high- 
ly reflective material whose original 
use was conceived mainly in adver- 
tising—to make billboards, for in- 
stance, glow brightly when headlights 
hit them. Now the horizons are much 
wider. The company’s salesmen, for 
instance, have only recently per- 
suaded the government of Italy to re- 
quire Scotchlite on every moving 
vehicle in the country for better night 
visibility. A similar requirement in 
the U.S. would open a tremendous 
market. So far, 3M has in fact per- 
suaded five states (Minnesota was one 
of the first) to require Scotchlite re- 
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flective materials for all auto license 
plates. If they could persuade the 
other states, the U.S. plate market 
alone could reach $35 million a year. 

Relative narrowness of a market 
does not necessarily inhibit 3M. Its 
tape division, for example, has re- 
cently come up with two new spe- 
cialties: a repulpable splicing tape 
for paper mills and a new permanent 
mending tape with a writable backing 
for book repairs. Both carry premium 
prices—and profits. “That way,” says 
Buetow, “even our ‘mature’ divisions 
stay pretty frisky.” 

Sales Hungry. “All in all,” says 
Buetow, “we're terribly dissatisfied if 
we don’t show a 10% increase in every 
product every year.” On some prod- 
ucts, of course, 3M expects a far faster 
growth pace than that. One such is 
magnetic tape, just about one decade 
old commercially. As of now 3M 
makes about half of the sound tape in 
the country, and so far 100° of the 
video tape. Still its current volume 
is, says Buetow, only “something in 
excess of $20 million.” 

These tapes have revolutionized 
both radio and TV. Yet, says Buetow, 
“they are still being used in a very 
amateurish way.” Ultimately he sees 
a far greater market: not only in en- 
tertainment, but widespread con- 
sumption in computer and process 
control mechanisms. Beyond that he 
foresees a whole educational system 
built around tape teaching, plus a 
vast proliferation in commercial and 
home entertainment uses. 

General Electric’s recently an- 
nounced process of “thermoplastic” 
tape (as opposed to the now standard 
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INSPECTING THERMO-FAX COPYING MACHINES: 


“magnetic” tape) could, of course, 
seriously endanger 3M’s market. But 
Buetow does not think it will. “It’s 
an important breakthrough, of course,” 
he concedes. “But the principle isn’t 
new. Besides, there are some techni- 
cal problems to overcome before they 
get it to market.” 

Such problems are an old story to 
Buetow. Despite its decade’s experi- 
ence with magnetic tape, a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of 3M’s own 
video tape still ends up in the reject 
bin. Buetow thus is confident that be- 
fore GE reaches the point of having 
a deliverable product, 3M itself will 
have done some leapfrogging of its 
own. “Besides,” he adds, “no one 
knows yet just where GE’s main 
interest will be—in the machines or 
the tapes. With our coating know- 
how, we might very well end up mak- 
ing the tapes for their machines.” 

A Lesson Learned. That, of course, is 
exactly what 3M does now in its mag- 
netic tapes. Yet Buetow shows little 
enthusiasm to continuing that course. 
“We're coming to the thought,” he 
says, “that the machine development 
should be coordinated with the sup- 
ply development. To make it really 
work right, you’ve got to make your 
material improvements and your ma- 
chine improvements side-by-side 
Otherwise you are working in fits and 
starts, and somewhat in a vacuum. 
We learned there’s a better way with 
Thermo-F ax.” 

Since Thermo-Fax has been one of 
3M’s hottest developments, in both 
volume and profits, within the past 
decade, that lesson has sunk in well. 
This office-copying machine might 





even more profit in the paper 





DUPLICATING TAPE RECORDINGS: 
still in its infancy 


have seemed far afield of 3M’s normal 
interests; actually, it was an out- 
growth of its paper coating know- 
how. For once, however, 3M devel- 
oped the machine too. Though ma- 
chines are profitable in themselves, 
they are actually sold on the legendary 
Gillette principle: that the real money 
is not in the razor but in the blade. 
Once a copying machine goes in, it 
steadily consumes more and more of 
copy paper (at about 5c a sheet), 
provides a continuing and growing 
business every month. 

Sophisticate Abroad. Probably the 
fastest growing single segment of 3M’s 
business, however, is its foreign oper- 
ation. This year, 3M reported the 
sales of its overseas production (not 
including Canada) for the first time: 
$54 million. Including materials pro- 
duced in the U.S. and Canada and 
exported, however, the sum rises to 
$95 million or almost 20% of 3M’s 
total sales. Back in 1950, 3M’s foreign 
sales totaled only $4 million. 

Strangely enough, Minnesota Min- 
ing was plunged into foreign markets 
against its will. The cause: a 1950 
antitrust decision. Until then, the 3M 
trademark was virtually unknown 
outside the U.S., and what overseas 
sales 3M had were all made through 
Durex Corp., a joint venture with 
Carborundum Co., Armour & Co. and 
Behr-Manning. 

When the Justice Department or- 
dered Durex dissolved, 3M found 
itself the possessor of some small 
foreign plants. So McKnight and 
Buetow decided to put some steam 
behind the effort, within one year had 
opened plants in England, France, 
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Brazil, Canada and Germany. Later 
they pushed into Mexico, Australia, 
Argentina, South Africa and Spain. 

Businessmen abroad have taken to 
3M specialties with even more ardor 
than Americans. Thus over the past 
decade, the growth rate of 3M’s 
foreign sales has been almost double 
the quite respectable rate in its do- 
mestic markets. 

Beneath the Surface. To date, esti- 
mates Clarence B. Sampair, the ex- 
ecutive vice president who rides herd 
on both foreign and tape operations, 
3M’s overseas efforts have been tap- 
ping only 16% of the potential mar- 
ket. By 1964, he predicts, this foreign 
business should be producing a $250 
million annual sales volume. 

Superficially, 3M’s foreign business, 
contrary to the experience of most 
U.S. corporations, would seem con- 
siderably less profitable (at 6.1% of 
sales) than at home (where the net 
is 13.5c on the sales dollar). Actually, 
that isn’t true. Charged to the foreign 
operations have been high “royalty 
and technical fees,” which tend to 
show up as a profit for the parent 
company, but detract from the visible 
earnings of the foreign subsidiaries. 
Principal reason: while “royalties” 
can easily be remitted in dollars, cur- 
rency restrictions sometimes limit 
transfer of outright profits. 

Stability at Home. Even in its do- 
mestic operations, 3M has some hidden 
offsets—one reason Buetow stresses 
3M’s “recession-resistance.” For in- 
stance, a sizable part of the company’s 
total volume goes to the automotive 
and building industries. Yet when 


the new car market plummeted in 








ALUMINIZED FABRICS FOR SAFETY: 
they all stem from “coatings” 
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3M’S CENTRAL RESEARCH LABORATORY: 


$20-miilion-a-year to seek “unique” products 


1957-58, refinishing work on old cars 
picked up. Thus in 1958, with all in- 
dustry generally off, sales of 3M’s 
industrial tapes were actually up. 
Similarly, when new house construc- 
tion dips, remodeling picks up. 

Yet if 3M is to continue its past 
growth pace, the key will be its 
ability to stay one step ahead of the 
market with new products. It is true 
in a sense that the 3M salesman gets 
“a new product to sell every three 
months.” But even the most en- 
thusiastic 3M man hardly pretends to 
offer a new “major” product four 
times a year. Says Buetow, candidly: 
“Perhaps we can come through every 
two or three years with a major 
breakthrough like cellophane tape, 
or magnetic tape, or Thermo-Fax. To 
keep growing, you've got to have the 
major breakthroughs.” 

No Giveaways. Yet 3M men seem 
disarmingly sure they can continue 
to find them—and possibly even ac- 
celerate the pace somewhat, in spite 
of the intense research going on else- 
where. Meanwhile, to date the com- 
pany has had little trouble in main- 
taining its profitability. Obviously, 
with some 25,000 items, many are 
kept for the sake of a “full line,” and 
break even at best. Yet by the same 
token, many of 3M’s products produce 
well above that 13.5% average return. 
Partly because of its concentration on 
specialty items, 3M has always made 
a practice of charging as much as the 
traffic will bear—not so high as to 
price itself out of a market, but cer- 
tainly no lower than it has to. 

Thus on cellophane tape, although 
the retail price is now some 35% 


lower than a decade ago, the rate of 
profitability is exactly the same. As 
more manufacturing improvements 
brought lower costs, 3M has reduced 
the price steadily, but only to the 
point where it is low enough to dis- 
courage further competition without 
cutting its own margins. 

Selling Tactics? Yet it may not solely 
be their anticipation of continuing 
growth and profitability that prompt- 
ed directors to split 3M stock again 
Company men show great concern for 
their stock’s market—and not perhaps 
for purely disinterested reasons. As 
one top official recently put it: “In 
1959-60, 3M stock has ranged from 
a low of 111 to a high of 186. You take 
a 75 point spread like that, and some 
investors get worried. For some rea- 
son, a 15 point spread on a $60 stock 
looks like a lot less gyration than a 
75 point spread on a $180 stock. 

That is a serious consideration. For 
it is highly probable that in the nea 
future still more secondary offerings 
from the large inside holders will be 
made. And the fact is that there is 
a considerably better market for a $60 
stock than for a $180 one. 

The split, however, will not change 
one thing: the fact that 3M common 
is selling at around 50 times earnings 
That, say 3M people, does not scare 
them a bit. For they profess to be 
fatalistically sure that continued rapid 
growth for 3M is inevitable. Of course, 
if 3M can just keep doing for the next 
decade what it has done for the last 
one, they will be perfectly right. Just 
the same, it looks probable that a good 
bit more 3M stock may be coming to 
market. 
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RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


CARRY’S CAUTION 


Confronted with bullish Wall 
Street sentiment about his 
company, Pullman’s Champ 
Carry wasn’t saying yes. But 
he wasn’t saying no, either. 





For tHe past decade, there have been 
strong tides at work in the fortunes 
of Pullman, Inc.,* Chicago-based 
builder of railroad cars, highway 
trailers, chemical plants and refineries. 
For three years the tides would flow, 
producing ever-higher earnings for 
Pullman (see chart); in the fourth, a 
cycle apparently completed, the tide 
would ebb and so would Pullman’s 
net. 

Thus 1960, Wall Street was observ- 
ing last month, was due to be the 
peak of Pullman's current three-year 
tidal flow. It required no mystical 
belief in cycles to guess that, in any 
case, Pullman should be headed for a 
record year. Eying the unfilled back- 
log of rail car orders and the burgeon- 
ing demand for highway trailers, The 
Street concluded that Pullman might 
earn as much as $7 a share in 1960. 

As if in mute confirmation of this 
thesis, Pullman’s board of directors 
voted in February to split the com- 
pany’s stock 2-for-1, raise the quar- 
terly dividend—a manifestation of 
pre-season optimism not lost on The 
. Street, which promptly bid Pullman 
up to a new 1959-60 high. 

Well-Guarded Optimism. Was all this 
optimism justified? The one man who 
could best tell, Pullman's President 
Champ Carry, has a long and well- 
founded reputation for keeping his 
own counsel. True to form, last month 
63-year-old Champ Carry was say- 
ing neither yes nor no. 

What, for example, about the re- 
ports of a record order backlog in the 
shops of Pullman-Standard Division, 
which customarily builds about half 
of all new U.S. railway cars? Replies 
Carry cautiously: “Sure, we've got a 
backlog, including some orders de- 
ferred by lack of steel last year. But 
it’s by no means a record backlog. 
There has been an upturn in rail- 
roads’ orders, but this is no runaway 
market.” 

Of Trailmobile, Pullman's highway 
trailer subsidiary which has been its 
busiest component of late, Carry con- 
cedes: “They had a fine year in 1959. 
But,” adds he hastily, “you can’t use 
a crystal ball in the trailer business, 
because you don’t build up big back- 


see ae AL es 


out: 
bs fe op { 1958) : ‘Sat om 
assets: $21 million. Ticker uabele 3 





PULLMAN’S CARRY: 
embarked on a record year? 


logs of orders which permit forecast- 
ing the future. It can dry up on you 
overnight.” 

Upbeat Ending. As for M.W. Kel- 
logg, another Pullman subsidiary, 
its current prospects justify some of 
Carry’s pevennial caution. Kellogg 
builds chemical plants and refineries. 
Demand for them in the U.S. has 
fallen to a trickle in the past two 
years because of widespread over- 
capacity. So it is hardly surprising 
to find Carry brooding: “The do- 
mestic market for Kellogg’s services 
is still depressed.” Adds he brighten- 
ing: “The world market is better, 
though—it looks okay, in fact.” Kel- 
logg’s most recent contract: a Turkish 
refinery for Caltex. 

But if Carry was not saying “yes” 
to optimistic predictions, he wasn’t 
saying “no” either. “We expect,” said 


he, “to do at least as well this year 





TOP OF THE CYCLE? 


For the past decade, Pullman's earn- | 
ings have traced a three-year cycle | 
with remarkable regularity. If the 
pattern holds, 1960 ought fo be the 
top of the current cycle. Wall Street 
eyeing Pullman’s order backlog and 
pondering the pattern, is already | 
estimating 1960 net as high as $7 | 
a share. | 
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as 1959, perhaps better.” That would 
set a floor of about $5 a share, Pull- 
man’s estimated 1959 earnings, under 
1960. But Carry did say “at least.” 
Whether that modifier would be worth 
an extra $2 to Pullman’s earnings re- 
mained to be seen. With the tide 
running Pullman’s way this year, Wall 
Street was still betting it would. 


AMUSEMENTS 


WHIRL FOR 
WURLITZER? 


Long a sour note in the mu- 

sical instrument business, 

Wurlitzer Co. counts on a 

moot accomplishment to give 

it a new place in fortune’s 
whirl. 





Ir’s not often that the limelight at 
Manhattan’s plush Roundtable res- 
taurant is stolen by the supporting 
cast. But exactly that happened last 


month, when Chicago’s smallish 
Wurlitzer Co.* (organs, pianos, juke 
boxes), sponsored something it calls 


the Side Man in its maiden bow. An 
unlovely squat wooden box, the Side 
Man contains a collection of electronic 
tubes that does the job of the rhythm 
section of a band or orchestra, simu- 
lating the sounds of cymbals, tom 
toms, woodblocks, maracas and the 
bass drum. With a flick of a dial, Side 
Man produces rhythms ranging from 
the beguine to the cha cha at any 
speed the operator desires. Thus for 
$395, the Side Man’s cost, any amateur 
pianist can become a one-man band. 

Sweeter Music? As king of the juke 
box trade, modest Wurlitzer (sales: 
about $35 million) has long set the 
best for the U.S.’ musical instrument 
business. Yet for an outfit which 
boasts of being the nation’s biggest 
maker of pianos and a major producer 
of electronic organs and juke boxes, 
Wurlitzer has long been something of 
a sour note in Wall Street’s ears. A 
casualty of the 1930s, Wurlitzer has 
been run by President R.C. Rolfing 
ever since. In late years its record has 
not exactly been inspiring. Since 1953, 
its sales have gotten exactly nowhere. 
And since- 1951, its earnings dwindled 
from $1.84 a share to $1.27 in its 
latest reported fiscal year (ended last 
March 31). 

The question now is whether such 
innovations as the Side Man can liven 
up Wurlitzer’s slow fiscal beat. Rolf- 


*Wurlitzer Co. Traded over-the-counter. 
Recent price: 154%. Price Hr (1959-60) : 
high, 2134; low, 834. Dividend (1959) : 40c plus 
3% stock. Indicated 1960 payout: 80c. Earn- 
— J = share (1959): $1.27. Total assets: 

million. 
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sng thinks it can. “This,” he insists, “is 
the turning point. Over the past five 
years we have spent a great deal of 
money on research and development. 
Now we're about to cash in on it.” 

The Side Man, Rolfing proclaims, is 
just the first of a number of newly 
developed products Wurlitzer will in- 
troduce adapting electronics to mu- 
sical instruments. “What IBM has 
done for the office,” he proclaims 
somewhat grandiloquently, “we are 
going to do for the music room.” 

Minor Chords. Its dabbling in elec- 
tronics has already benefited Wur- 
litzer. Such know-how has led to gov- 
ernment defense orders for thermal 
and electronic missile components, a 
new departure which has measurably 
broadened the spread of Wurlitzer’s 
business—if not its visible profit 
margins. Meanwhile, R.C. Rolfing 
has learned how to make money 
from financing installment purchases 
of organs and the like: in 1957 he 
formed the Wurlitzer Acceptance 
Corp. Says Rolfing exuberantly: 
“We're making almost as much money 
from our financing business as we do 
from manufacturing and selling.” 

The benefits are now beginning to 
show. In the first nine months of 
fiscal 1960, Wurlitzer’s earnings rose 
137% to 7lc a share. Since Rolfing 
expects similar good things from the 
Side Man, it is possible that lightly 
capitalized (885,786 shares), leveraged 
($3.4-million debt) Wurlitzer could 
compose a merry tune of profit from 
its new thematic material. Yet last 
month it was still a moot question 
how enthusiastically the nation’s 20 
million-odd amateur pianists. will 
take to Wurlitzer’s robot accompanist. 
Until they do, it is not likely that long 
apathetic Wall Street will be disposed 
to give Wurlitzer much of a whirl. 





WURLITZER’S SIDE MAN: 
a new sound to an old tune 
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NATURAL GAS 


SITTING PRETTY 


By playing both ends against 

the middle, Oilman Frank 

MeMahon has made Pacific 

Petroleums the envy of its 
industry. 





ONE BLEAK day in March of 1948, a 
Canadian wildcatter named Frank 
McMahon struck it rich. With a roar 
heard figuratively around the world, 
McMahon brought in a gusher which 
spewed 12,000 barrels of oil a day out 
into the Alberta countryside. Oil well 
fighters dumped in cement, wheat and 
even golf balls to stem the mighty 
flow. Yet even under control, At- 
lantic Number Three gushed out a fan- 
tastic 1.3 million barrels of oil in just 
six months, played a leading role in 
sparking the great Canadian oil rush 
of the 1950s. 

Gassing Up. Last month breezy, in- 
formal Frank McMahon was still tak- 
ing money out of the ground, but in 
a notable new way. To be sure, as 
chairman of Pacific Petroleums,* he 
was still pumping large quantities of 
crude oil out of the earth’s crust in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Yet 
most of Pacific Pete’s ambitions these 
days are geared to still another form 
of energy, natural gas, which West- 
coast Transmission Co., 27% owned by 
Pacific Pete, pipes to the border for 
sale on the U.S. Pacific Coast. 

McMahon’s dual role as gas pro- 
ducer and carrier enables him to play 
both ends against the middle of an 
industrywide problem in a way that 
is envied by oilmen around the world. 

All of them these days have more 
oil to sell than anybody wants. Mc- 
Mahon has excess oil, too. But he also 
has abundant natural gas and, with 
Westcoast, a means of getting it to a 
market that is growing hungrier for 
it every day. 

Currently, Westcoast Transmission 
each day is selling about 175 million 
cubic feet of gas to U.S. consumers. 
By this time next year, however, Mc- 
Mahon confidently expects to be sell- 
ing twice that quantity of gas, making 
him one of the few men in the petrole- 
um industry who expects to double 
the sale of anything in 1960. 

Hungry Burners. So strong is the 
Pacific Northwest’s demand for gas 
that McMahon expects it to rapidly 
displace crude oil, which now ac- 
counts for over 72% of Pacific Pete’s 
revenues in the company’s income 


*Pacific Petroleums Ltd. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Recent price: 101%. Price 
range (1959-60): high, 191g; low, 104%. Divi- 
dend (1959): none. Indicated 1960 payout 
none. Earnings per share (1959): d59c. Total 
assets: $113.7 million. Ticker symbol: PPE 
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PACIFIC PETE’S McMAHON & SON: 
he had two trump cards 


account. During the first nine months 
of fiscal 1960 (which ended on Febru- 
ary 29), Pacific Pete sold a daily av- 
erage of 77 million cubic feet of gas. 
In November, the rate jumped to 91 
million cubic feet, and in January to 
104 million. “In two or three years’ 
time,” predicts McMahon, “our gas 
income will be considerably greater 
than our oil income.” 

McMahon has two strong trumps to 
support his optimistic bidding. First, 
Pacific Pete is tapping new fields in 
British Columbia which, he says, will 
“nearly double our January output” 
before the year ends. Meanwhile, 
natural gas prices have been trending 
steadily upward. Early this year, for 
example, Pacific’s gas rose from 6% 
to 9%4c per thousand cubic feet. Every 
indication is that it will not stop there 
“All of the gas price increases,” Mc- 
Mahon observes happily, “will be pure 
profit. As time goes on, we expect 
the price to reach considerably higher 
figures.” 

Prosperous Poverty. Adding to Pa- 
cific Pete’s present luster are Canada’s 
liberal tax laws, which enable an oil 
company to sink what would normally 
be taxable profits back into drilling, 
thus increasing productive assets with 
what would otherwise be tax money 
Exploiting this dispensation to the 
hilt, Pacific Petroleums has cheerfully 
reported net losses in all but one of 
the past six years. “I won’t say when 
we're going to show a profit,” com- 
ments Frank McMahon. “We're going 
to take advantage of all the tax write- 
offs we can, developing new reserves 
and plowing money back into the 
ground. We won’t show any taxable 
income until we have to.” 

Thanks to producing subsidiaries of 
its own, Westcoast Transmission to a 
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degree follows a similar policy, al- 
though it is beginning to show earn- 
ings. Moreover, one thing Frank 
McMahon is sure of: Westcoast will 
soon have to undertake costly ex- 
pansion to meet the soaring demand. 
“We overbuilt it to start with,” says 
he, “anticipating an increase in de- 
rand. The line is built and paid for— 
financed with 4% money, and at much 
lower costs than prevail today. We 
could not replace it for the whole of 
its common stock plus Westcoast’s 
total debt.” 

More to Come? Beyond this nota- 
ble present prosperity of McMahon's 
companies are even more pleasant po- 
tential prospects. To date, Canada’s 
National Energy Board has heard 
some half dozen plans for bringing 
more gas to the U.S. If approved, any 
of them could set off still another vast 
Canadian oil and gas boom. Suggests 
McMahon: “It could easily touch off 
a $1 billion total financing program 
in terms of pipelines, well drilling and 
processing plants.” 

One way or another, Frank Mc- 
Mahon, the man who helped set off 
the 1948 boom, is more than likely to 
figure importantly in any new one. 


CONTAINERS 


SWEETER THAN 
LEMONS? 


Separately, they were three 
sour lemons. Together, they 
comprise Packaging Corp. of 
America. But it is not yet a 
tempting pastry. 





In Cuicaco last month, a group of 
packaging industry executives were 
busily trying to find the answer to a 
challenging question: Can three lem- 
ons make a good pie? After three 
years of falling sales and profits, three 
troubled regional paper container 
makers (Ohio Boxboard, American 
Boxboard, Central Fibre Products) 
merged last year into what shaped up 
as the industry's third largest inde- 
pendent company: Packaging Corp. 
of America." But its sponsors are 
only beginning to find out what kind 
of package they had put together. 

Eye Appeal. By outward appear- 
ances, it looks like a tempting enough 
piece of pastry. With half a year’s 
operation behind it, the merged com- 
panies have reversed the steady slide 


*Packaging Corp. of America. Traded over- 
the-counter. Recent price: 2554. Price range 


(1959-60): high, 30%); low, %,. Dividend 
(1959): 50c Indicated 1960 yout: $1. Earn- 
in ; per share (1959): 85c. Total assets: $111 
m on, 
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COLOR PRINTING OF KRAFT CARTONS: 


in sales which each had suffered sep- 
arately. Against a combined $117-mil- 
lion gross when each constituent com- 
pany was going its separate way a 
year ago, Packaging Corp. will pro- 
duce an estimated $140-million sales 
in the current fiscal year ending this 
coming June. “We've made,” says Ex- 
ecutive Vice President James An- 
drews, “a first step in the right direc- 
tion.” Despite his second-echelon title, 
Andrews is the man who should know 
He has been designated to run the 
company’s operations by the men who 
put it together: Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee Walter Goodspeed, 
Board Chairman Wayne Young, Presi- 
dent William Carey. Adds Andrews: 
“After we get going on some applied 
research, we ought to grow with the 
industry—maybe a little faster.” 

But where pies are concerned, the 
proof is in the testing, not the eying. 
By that test, Packaging Corp. is some- 
thing of a disappointment. For while 
its sales have rebounded, its profits 
have continued to fall off. Its net in 
its first six months of operations 
totaled just 85c a share, compared 
with the 87c per share the three sepa- 
rate companies had earned pro forma 
on 10.3% lower sales a year before. As 
reasons for the poor earnings, An- 
drews cites the costs of reissuing stock 
and moving offices, plus start-up ex- 
penses at a new $2.5-million container 
plant in Lancaster, Pa. 

More Baking Time. As Andrews sees 
it, Packaging Corp, is still a pie that 
needs more baking time—to be pre- 
cise, six months more—before its for- 


tunes can properly be judged. Says 
he: “These are not three broken down 
outfits being thrown together for a 
It takes 
taking time.” 


quick profit, and then bust. 
time—but it is worth 


the test of a pie is in the tasting 


In a very real sense, by contrast to 
the old operations, Packaging Corp 
does indeed seem worth nursing along 
Under the new dispensation, its sales- 
men are out covering a 3l-state area 
with an expanded line of food cartons, 
where each of the three predecessor 
companies had been confined to small 
areas centering around Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh or Chicago. Says Andrews: 
“With those cities as big markets. the 
separate companies remained pretty 
well tied to changes in the steel o1 
auto economies.” 

Moreover, with its combination of 
resources, Packaging Corp. is launch- 
ing its first serious effort in research, 
to be centered in Grand Rapids, Mich 
The predecessor companies, as An- 
drews notes, had found research 
“something it was easier for the bigger 
fellow to afford.” Then too, the com- 
bined companies are beginning to 
draw on American Boxboard’s 234,000 
acres of Michigan timberland for their 
pulpwood. Meanwhile, on the Ten- 
nessee river, a new pulp mill, 52° 
owned by Packaging Corp., is nearing 
completion. This will enable Andrews 
to cut down on outside purchases of 
kraft liner. Says he: “This will add 
nicely to our profits, but I can’t say 
by how much.” 

Profit’s Taste. Just how sweet An- 
drews thinks his pie will be when it 
is ready he is reluctant to predict 
Says he: “This is a rugged industry, 
as our problems have demonstrated 
We will have to spend to stay com- 
petitive. I could not guess how profit- 
able we can be, though I am sure we 
will be better off than the three 
panies would have been.” 

In short, the proof is still to come 
that by combining three lemons you 
can get a satisfying pie 


com-~- 
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UNLOCKED 





UNLOCKED 





One look at today’s growing America, and 
you know tomorrow will be even greater. 
That promise is already locked in an ever- 
growing population, in new demands for 
new and better services. 


AND THE KEY? It will be—as always—an 


ingenious turn in a man’s mind. 


This is why we have a staff of highly trained 
scientists and engineers constantly at work 


GENERAL 


UNLOCKED 
UNLOCKED 


UNLOCKED 






in our research laboratories from coast to 
coast. 

These are the men and women who are 
creating the new products and new services 
that will enable us to help industry supply 
America’s ever-new demands. Not to men- 
tion a variety of capabilities in national de- 
fense as well. 

Only by investing in tomorrow today can we 
continue to serve a growing America. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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Now... Steel with Nickel can save taxpayers 
7 million a year on highway upkeep 


To provide the highways America needs, 
an estimated 65,000 new overpasses will 
be built within the next ten years. Then 
will come the cost of maintaining them. 
Biggest item: repainting. 

The bill for repainting the overpasses 
that will be built during the °60’s could 
run to 20 million dollars a year ‘ 
unless. Unless the bridges are built of 
corrosion-resistant metals such as nickel- 
copper high strength steel. 

By resisting corrosion far better than 
standard structural steel, nickel-copper 
high strength steel holds a coat of paint 
at least 50% longer. It is estimated that 
this could save the taxpayers 7 million 


dollars every year in repainting costs! 


Yet, bridges can be built of this steel, 
at no added cost. To get impartial cost 
comparisons, Inco sponsored a study 
which showed that the use of this 
stronger nickel-copper steel in highway 
overpasses saves enough tonnage so that 
the total cost of the bridge is no greater 
than with standard structural steel. It 
also makes possible safer, more graceful 
design. 

Facts on bridge-steel corrosion based 
on thirty-five years of Inco research are 
being presented to bridge designers. 
This kind of market development by 
Inco brings important benefits of Nickel 


sh, Inco N ickel makes steel perform better longer 
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to more and more people. It’s another 
reason why there’s 


in Inco Nickel.” 


“Good news for you 


©1960, Inco 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 





This bridge in Oregon used conventional steel 
in section at left, and nickel-copper high strength 
steel in section at right — both painted 10 years 
ago. Because of corrosion on left, bridge is sched- 
uled for repainting, while paint on right is still 
good for more years’ service. 
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AUTOS 


SECOND 
THOUGHTS 


Autodom’s top brass are not 

publicly pulling in their ear- 

lier predictions for 1960, but 

some of their subordinates 

have tactfully trimmed them 
back. 


As 1959 eNpep, Detroit’s top execu- 
tives were performing their usual 
year-end ritual, conjuring a vision of 
1960’s prospects. The vision looked 
promising. Consumer income con- 
tinued high. The new models looked 
good. There were the cleverly de- 
signed new “compacts” to stimulate 
interest. All this was on top of an 
expected backlog of demand caused 
by the steel strike. 

Considering all this, GM’s Chair- 
man Frederic Donner, Ford’s Presi- 
dent Henry Ford and Chrysler’s 
President Lester L. Colbert were in 
complete agreement on the omens as 
1959 drew to a close: 1960 would be 
the second best year in history, with 
sales of some 6.5 million U.S.-made 
cars. “Perhaps even more than that,” 
ventured “Tex” Colbert. 

It often happens that way, of course. 
Some auto executives use their year- 
end forecasting ritual as a sales tool. 
Since the future is unknowable, de- 
spite the most careful forecasting, why 
be pessimistic when new models are 
waiting to be sold? 

But last month, less than eight 
weeks later, the vision had already 
faded a little. Not that the chief 
soothsayers were actually saying so. 
That could hardly be expected. But 
after studying field reports and con- 


sulting the computing machines, 
some of their subordinates were 
quietly conceding that this year 


would probably not turn out quite 
as well as their chiefs originally had 
hoped. 





CHRYSLER’S VALIANT ON A FAMILY OUTING: 





Actual 
1959 
Cars 5,591,100 
Trucks 1,135,000 
TOTAL 6,726,000 





REVISED PROPHECY 


Auto men have already begun hedging on earlier 
edictions of fat sales gains in 1960. Here's how 
etroit's consensus of current expectations seems to 

stack up against an earlier one (taken in December). 


Forecast 
1960 (original) 1960 (revised) 
6,500,000 6,000,000 
1,100,000 1,000,000 
7,600,000 7,000,000 


Thus, where a buoyant 13°/, improvement in 
combined sales first seemed to be in the cards for 
1960, a more modest 4°%/, gain is now shaping up. 











Not Six-Five But Six. “We were a 
little off base,” sadly conceded the 
staff economist for one of the Big 
Three. “I'd say now that six million 
cars would be more like it this year. 
The cars just haven’t been selling at 
the rate originally forecast.” 

Said another, who is also a “staff” 
man rather than an executive and 
hence craves anonymity: “It’s too 
early to come up with a new specific 
figure, but the consumer attitude at 
this stage isn’t quite as buoyant as 
our forecasts assumed.” He, and 
others, also guessed that 1960 would 
be a 6-million car year. 

Curiously, economists agreed that 
many favorable factors were still 
present. The big one, consumers’ dis- 
posable income, was holding its up- 
ward trend and promised to keep on 
doing so. The compact cars continued 
to sell well. Chrysler, for example, 
last month announced it was setting 
up two new production lines for its 
compact Valiant. Ford was stepping 
up production of its Falcon and GM 
of its Corvair. 

In January the compacts made up 
21.7% of the 689,000 cars turned out 
by U.S. factories. In February the 
percentage rose to 23.6%. The Feb- 


ruary leader: Rambler, with 43,100 
cars. The others: Ford’s Falcon, 
40,500; Chevrolet’s Corvair, 32,200; 
Chrysler’s Valiant, 24,400; Stude- 


baker’s Lark, 12,900. 


pared predictions in spite of the compacts 
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Rambler’s February edge notwith- 
standing, Ford claimed that its Falcon 
was substantially ahead where it 
counted—in sales. Crowed Ford di- 
vision General Sales Manager Mat- 
thew McLaughlin: “From January 1 
through February 20, 59,100 Falcons 
were sold. Rambler sold 52,700.” 

McLaughlin also said Falcon was 
ahead of Rambler in production over 
a four-month period, turning out 
124,700 Falcons (to 123,000 Ram- 
blers) since the new model year be- 
gan late last fall. 

What Backlog? But just as some 
astute industry veterans had feared, 
at least part of the compacts’ gains 
were being made at the expense of 
the low-price, full-size cars. Produc- 
tion schedules for most of the stand- 
ard-sized cars still ran 10% or so 
above 1959 levels last month. But 
“backlogged” demand or no, deale 
inventories have been getting built 
up quite quickly. Toward the end of 
last month, production of new cars 
in 1960 stood some 29% above the 
year before at the same point. 

Most automotive production lines 
were working a five-day week and 
some were even down to three- and 
four-day schedules. Only a month be- 
fore, six-day work weeks were com- 
mon enough. Chrysler’s Imperial line 
in Dearborn shut down for a full 
week altogether last month “to ad- 
just schedules to field inventories.” 

Up? Or Down? Still, even the pessi- 
mists had to admit it was still early 
in the year. Tex Colbert told a press 
conference in St. Louis last month 
that he was sticking by his early 
estimate and that he looked for a 
“sales explosion” this spring. But most 
industry economists would not go 
quite that far, except to agree that 
spring would indeed be the test, par- 
ticularly March and April sales. After 
that there may be further downward 
revisions on the now current feeling 
that U.S. makers would sell six mil- 
lion of their cars this year. Or they 
may be upward. But as things stood 
last month, most Detroiters were los- 
ing some of their earlier optimism. 
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sae CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


od NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


ae. CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK S. N. ¥ 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 
The Chips Are Down. 


Mathieson succeeded in making big gains last year. 
question now is: Can it keep up this hopeful pace? 


Full of promise it never has quite lived up to, Olin 
The $600-million-plus 
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CHEMICALS 


| A CHIP OFF THE 
OLD BLOCK 


A new look at Otto Haas’ old 
company now that son Fritz 
has taken over? It certainly 
didn’t seem so last month. 
the 


WHEN head man of a 


Philadelphia 


very 
company 


| turned up last month to speak before 


the -qually conservative Boston Se- 
curity Analysts Society, Wall Street 
was hoping for some uncharacteristi- 
cally sensational news. The speaker 
was Dr. Fritz Otto Haas, president 
of Rohm & Haas Co., the US.’ No. 
One maker of acrylic resins and plas- 
tics (among them: Plexiglas). 

That Haas was there at all was 
somewhat unusual: public appear- 
ances by Rohm & Haas top brass have 
been extremely rare. That he was 
there at this time seemed significant: 
President Haas’ father, Founder and 
longtime Chairman Otto Haas, died 
only last January, and there were ru- 
mors that son Fritz might be a little 
bit less publicity-shy than his late 
father (who ruled Rohm & Haas with 
an iron hand for more than half a 
century). 

But Fritz Haas, as it turned out, 
was going to be mighty like his 
father. He did tell his audience that 
Rohm & Haas boosted sales by 22° 
last year to a new high of $216 mil- 
lion and raised net 60% to $20.51. 
But he coupled this with a warning 
that the company faced increasingly 
tough competition in the year ahead. 
“We shall,” said Fritz Haas, “do our 
best to improve on the figures re- 
ported for 1959, but it will take some 
real effort on our part.” 

How about a split of Rohm & Haas 
stock? Now selling well above 700, 
it is currently the third most expen- 
sive stock on the Big Board (after 
Superior Oil, at 1,160, and Coca Cola 
International at 1,110) and obviously 
out of the reach of a good many in- 
vestors. But here, too, Haas indicated, 
the public could look for little change 
in the company’s close-to-the-vest at- 
titude. 

If that was the way Haas wanted 
it, chances are that would be the 
way things were going to be: the 
Haas family and their associates own 
a solid 52% of the 1,117,000 outstand- 
ing shares. So long as they had no 


| intention of selling any of their stock, 


they would have nothing much to gain 


| by a stock split, even if it was fol- 


' the paternal block. 





lowed by higher prices. It looked 
as though son Fritz was a chip off 
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nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 


Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That's because nobody else 
has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ new models for ’60— 
every one designed for a particular set of requirements. Once you've picked out your favorite, give it a good 


leisurely going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon). 


Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


er el 


there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 





AUTO PARTS 





ANOTHER WAY TO 
SKIN THE CAT 


Trying to expand and still 
protect stockholders’ equity, 
Electric Autolite is attempt- 
ing an obvious but curiously 
rarely used device. 


AT MANY an annual meeting in re- 
cent years, the following dialogue, or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof, could 
be heard with remarkable frequency: 
Stockholder: Mr. Chairman, 

I'm all in favor of acquiring the 

XYZ Co., but why do we have to 

pay stock for it? We have lots of 

cash. Why don’t we use that? 

Chairman: I’m glad you asked 
that question. Your manage- 
ment is fully aware of the need to 
prevent dilution of equity. We 
don’t like to issue stock if we can 

help it. But... . 

Then the chairman goes on about 
how difficult it is to find attractive 
companies these days, how many of 
the ones available are closely held 
by families or partners, how cash 
deals create tax problems, etc. The 
chairman often winds up by saying 
that XYZ Co.’s earnings are “ex- 
pected to carry their own weight”— 
that is, make up for the diluting effect 
of new shares through proportionate 
increases in earnings. 

Sometimes it works out that way. 
But very often the companies doing 
the buying merely grow bigger in 





“BURNING IN” ON BATTERY ASSEMBLING: 





size—not more profitable to their 
stockholders. 

Bold and Obvious. One annual 
meeting where the above dialogue is 
likely not to take place is at Electric 
Autolite Co.* In Toledo last month, 
President Robert H. Davies an- 
nounced that he, too, had his eye on 
certain acquisition prospects where 
cash wouldn’t swing the deal. Like 
many another company, Davies said 
that Electric Autolite, too, would 
have to offer Autolite shares to in- 
terested parties. More’s the pity, he 
went on, since Autolite was loaded 
with cash ($38 million to be exact, 
including $14.5 million from the sale 
of Autolite’s interest in Crane Co.). 
But that’s the way things were. There 
didn’t seem to be anyone who wanted 
to sell for cash. 

Yet Davies had a better idea. En- 
couraged probably by Wall Street’s 
shrewd Gurdon Weller Wattles, 
chairman of Autolite’s executive com- 
mittee and the company’s largest 
stockholder (held through Wattles’ 
Mergenthaler Linotype), Davies pro- 
posed a plan: a bold but obvious way 
to trade shares without diluting equity. 
Autolite stood ready, he announced 
last month, to buy back from the pub- 
lic up to 250,000 shares of its own stock 
at $54 per share. Those repurchased 
shares would serve as trading bait. 
Thus Autolite could grow without 
actually increasing its capitalization. 

Davies’ offer seemed fair. On the 
day he announced it, Autolite closed 


*Electric Autolite Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 5354. Price range (1959-60): high, 
55144; low, 3644. Dividend (1959): $2.50. Indi- 
cated art gk $2.40. a 2 share 
(1959) : $4.50 (plus $1.95 special credit). Total 


assets: $149.9 million. Ticker symbol: ET. 





the traditional customer is not enough 





AUTOLITE’S DAVIES: 
getting stock to swap 


at $49. But shrewd, too. On the latest 
balance sheet, Autolite’s book value 
stood at $72.88 per share. Which meant 
that Autolite was getting the shares 
at a kind of discount. 

A Certain Urgency. Davies’ offer, it 
is true, did have a sense of urgency 
behind it. Diversification was badly 
needed. Some 85% of Autolite’s sales 
traditionally have come from the pro- 
duction of electrical equipment and 
parts for cars and trucks. Naturally 
this has led to some wide swings in 
the profit pendulum. Autolite earned 
$6.31 a share on record sales of $296 
million in 1955, only $1.68 on sales of 
$169 million in 1958, then up to an 
estimated $4.50 on sales of some $202 
million last year. 

But Davies had still another reason 
for wanting to broaden his profit base 
through acquisitions outside the auto 
parts fields. By the end of 1960, his 
biggest customer, Chrysler Corp., will 
start making much of its own genera- 
tors, distributors and starting motors 
instead of buying them from Autolite. 
In so losing a customer who last year 
may have accounted for as much as 
11% of his total sales volume, Davies 
obviously must step up the hunt for 
suitable new ventures. 

If he gets the block of stock he 
wants (tenders will be accepted up to 
March 21), Davies will be in a good 
position. He will be able to offer cash, 
of which he has plenty, or stock, or 
some combination of both. In any event 
he will not be risking the dilution of 
stockholder equity. For a company 
that must diversify, Electric Autolite 
will then be in « remarkably flexible 
position. 
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\ STEEL is tension on the charging floor as molten iron begins 
to pour. It is a “heat” of 200 tons of fiery metal ladled into 
glowing ingot molds. From 41 Open Hearths of Youngstown 
comes the basic steel you need. High quality steel that is pierced, 
rolled, pressed and formed into tubular goods, sheet, bar, rod, 
tinplate and alloy steels. Steel for cars, for toys. For tractors, 
for pipelines. Steel from the expanding and integrated organiza- 
tion that marks Youngstown today as the growing force in steel. 
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\ YOUNGSTOWN is steel plus service. It is Orange Band pipe 
plus the largest engineering staff in the oil patch to help you use 
it. It is well casing complete with string charts. It is on time 
delivery. It is 16 distributors and our giant oil field supply divi- 
sion, Continental Emsco, It is physical quality that only the 
eyes of old hands in Youngstown mills can measure. Chemical 
quality that expert metallurgists provide. Youngstown service is 
another user benefit you'd expect from the growing force in steel. 


\foungstown - growing force in steel 





TATA bee 


You don’t need a yacht-size bank account to drive a DeSoto. It’s the car all kinds of people own — 
people with lots of money, people with not so much. You just have to love great cars. Cars that are big 
for a reason — to give plenty of room, comfort, performance. Cars built by men who know the virtues of a 
rattle-proofed, rast-proofed, unitized body; of an engine that borrows concepts from ramjet-aircraft de- 
signs; of conveniences that run the gamut from full-time power steering to an automatic 45 rpm record 
changer. Cars that look good enough to give other cars ideas. Could be you’re a De Soto-type person 
yourself. If you are, you and your nearest DeSoto dealer can look forward to a very pleasant conver- 
sation. About the car with a built-in future, new from Chrysler Corporation, the "GQ De Soto 
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MONEY 


VALUABLE PAPER 


Want to earn nearly 5% on 

a virtually risk-free basis for 

a temporary cash surplus? 

That’s what commercial pa- 

per is currently paying to 

large and medium-sized in- 
vestors. 


“Untiz two or three years ago,” con- 
fesses Partner Harold Wass of big 
investment banker Goldman, Sachs, 
“nobody except a few professional 
moneymen had ever heard of short- 
term commercial paper as an invest- 
ment. But times have changed, and 
now we sell to anyone and everyone: 
corporations, colleges, trust funds, 
even individual investors.” 

As of last month, admittedly only 
a relative handful of investors were 
aware of the stepped-up trading in 
the 30- to 270-day promises-to-pay 
of leading U.S. companies. But the 
handful, as Goldman, Sachs’ Wass so 
happily noted, was getting bigger. The 
reasons were much the same as those 
which have been attracting thousands 
of investors to U.S. Treasury Bills 
(Forses, Jan. 15): high yields, no real 
risk and maximum liquidity. A typical 
recent yield: about 434%.* 

Sharing these attributes with Treas- 
ury Bills makes short-term commer- 
cial paper, in fact, their biggest 
competitor for short-term funds. If 
the credit of such issuers as American 
Tobacco, Campbell Soup and Bell & 
Howell is not quite on a par with 
Uncle Sam’s, it is not so far below it. 
And what little the company notes 
give away in safety and liquidity, they 
make up for with their even higher 


*Example: $10,000 invested in 120-day pa- 
per would return about $158.00 in interest. 





ALLIED STORES CORP. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
ARCHER-DANIELS- 
MIDLAND CO. 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
CAMPBELL SOUP CO. 
CATERPILLAR CREDIT CORP. 
CONTAINER CORP. OF 
AMERICA 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
GENERAL SHOE CORP. 





THE BORROWERS 


In early March, dealers’ interest rates on commercial paper 
averaged 434°/, on 90-day notes, 47/g°/, on 120-day and 
180-day maturities. Here, according to Goldman, g 

are some of the leading U.S. corporations currently or 
recently raising money through sale of commercial paper: 


yields. One drawback for the small 
investor: a higher minimum invest- 
ment. Whereas T-Bills can be bought 
in denominations of $1,000, the usual 
minimum commitment in commercial 
paper is around $5,000. 

Massive Market. Who issues short- 
term paper? Any company that needs 
a large amount of money for a short 
period (usually 90 to 270 days), and 
doesn’t wish to use its bank lines of 
credit. That can mean just about any- 
body, including some of the bluest 
blue chip companies (see table). 
Conspicuous among these borrowers: 
firms which have large seasonal in- 
ventory buildups, particularly the can 
companies, food processors, tobacco 
growers and others who must do their 
buying at specified periods. 

Short-term money is big business. 
Just how big is shown by the latest 
monthly figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. In January, 
reported the Fed, outstanding com- 
mercial paper jumped $771 million 
to a record $3.9 billion. Of that, better 
than $3.2 billion was in notes of nine 
big finance companies.+ These are sold 
directly to big-scale investors, corpo- 
rations, insurance companies and 
trust funds especially. The balance, 
$664 million in notes of industrial 
companies, is sold directly to dealers 
who sell them to large and medium- 
sized investors. Biggest dealer in Man- 
hattan is Goldman, Sachs. Others: 
A.G. Becker & Co., Weil, Pearson & 
Co. and Lahey, Fargo & Co. 

The lenders on commercial paper 
may be wealthy individuals with tem- 
porary cash balances and an aversion 
to even temporarily idle money. They 
may be banks. Often they are large 
corporations; sometimes a company 


+General Motors Acceptance Corp., CIT 
Financial, Commercial Credit, Associates In- 
vestment, Pacific Finance, General Electric 
Credit, International Harvester Credit, Gen- 
eral Finance and Sears, Roebuck Credit 





achs, 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, INC. 

W.T. GRANT CO. 

H.J. HEINZ CO. 

S.S. KRESGE CO. 

MAY DEPARTMENT STORES 

NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 

R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

SPERRY RAND CORP. 

UNITED MERCHANTS & 
MFRS. 

F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
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Top 
concern 
of the top 
executive 


when it comes to 
group insurance 


The head of a business is also 
generally the head of a family. 
That’s why he wants something 
more of group insurance than 
tacked-on, lump-sum protection 
for himself and the other family 
men in the company. He wants a 
group plan that integrates right 
into each individual’s personal 
insurance program... with settle- 
ment options and conversion 
privileges that can make it an 
entirely compatible and working 
part of his personal estate. Is such 
a group plan available? It is. And 
the man to talk to about it is your 
Union Central Life representative. 
Or write to the address below. 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


i CINCINNATI, OHIO ¢ JOHN A. LLOYD, PRESIDENT 


35 








RCA REPORTS TO YOU: 


NEW ELECTRONIC “BRAIN” CELLS 
FIT IN THE EYE OF A NEEDLE 


Basic building block for compact, 
electronic “thought savers” will 
serve you in your office, in 
defense — someday, in your home 


@ Today, science not only is working on labor-saving 
devices— but on thought-saving devices as well. 

These “thought savers”’ are electronic computers 
—wonder-workers that free us from tedious mental 
work and are capable of astoundingly rapid compu- 
tations. Naturally, the more compact these computers 
can be made, the more applications they can have. 
Not only in industry, defense and research—but in 
the office and ultimately in the home. 


“Squeezing” exacting components 
A big advance has recently been made by RCA 
research towards making these “thought savers” 
smaller than ever before, for broader than ever use. 

Take, for example, the new “logic” circuit which 
actually fits in the eye of a needle. It is a new 
computer component developed by RCA. 

Today, the electronic functions of this micro- 
miniature device require a whole fistful of wires, 
resistors, transistors and condensers. 

These tiny units will calculate, sort, “remember,” 
and will control the flow of information in to- 
morrow’s computers, Yet they are so small that 
100,000,000 of them will fit into one cubic foot! 

Cutting computers down to home size 
This extreme reduction in size may mean that some- 
day cigar-box-size electronic brains may help you in 
your home—programming your automatic appli- 
ances, and keeping track of household accounts. 

Remarkable progress in micro-miniaturization is 
another step forward by RCA—leader in radio, tele- 
mston, in communications and in all electronics —for 
home, office, and nation. 








Needle’s eye holds electronic “brain” cells — Photograph shows how 
new RCA “logic” element can be contained in the eye of a sewing needle. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 
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which is a big borrower in one season 
may be a big lender in another. 

Financing Finance. As these figures 
suggest, short-term money is most 
important of all to the nation’s finance 
companies, who currently account for 
a lusty 83% of all the outstanding 
short-term paper. It is important 
enough for the West Coast’s Pacific 
Finance, for example, to maintain a 
New York office. From it Vice Presi- 
dent Robert D. Borden and two 
“financial representatives” sell Pacific 
Finance notes to well-heeled in- 
vestors. “We prefer,” explains Borden, 
“to deal in denominations of $100,000, 
but we'll write smaller notes for good 
customers.” 

In that respect, the buyer finds some 
advantage in dealing with a broker 
such as Goldman, Sachs, which will 
supply notes in denominations down 
to $5,000. Volunteers Partner Wass: 
“If we don’t have a note of the desired 
size and maturity in our inventory, 
we'll go out and find one to suit the 
buyer.” As Wass suggests, both deal- 
ers and finance companies stand ready 
to write notes of any desired maturity 
date, though dealers offer mainly 
notes of 90 to 180 days maturity. By 
contrast, Pacific Finance will write a 
note of as little as five days maturity 
—and currently pays 3%% for funds 
which it can use from five to 29 days. 

Either way, the investor pays no 
commission on his purchase. In 
buying from a dealer, of course, his 
price normally reflects the “spread”— 
the difference between buying and 
selling price—which constitutes the 
dealer’s profit. In spite of that, deal- 
ers commercial paper offerings nor- 
mally offer an equivalent yield, and 
often a fraction more, than the 
equivalent maturities of finance com- 
panies. 

Profitable Squeeze. Early this month, 
yields on four- to six-month industrial 
paper were pushing up to around 
444%, inflated by the greater seasonal 
demand for money to pay taxes and 
the smaller supply being reinvested. 
Result: the investor with cash to spare 
could get in on a profitable squeeze 
play in which the loser was the com- 
pany which had to sell notes to obtain 











Just “touch” the carton 
and there’s your label 


Weber Touch-Stenciling—the fast 
easy way to address multiple 
carton shipments... 


No more stencilboards, rubber stamps or 
label typing. Instead, you can print facsimile 

labels directly on cartons with just a “touch” 
of a Web-O-Print hand duplicator. 


Stencils are pre-cut to duplicate your label. 
Customer’s name and address or product in- 
formation is filled in on a typewriter or by 
hand. Then slip the stencil on the handy 
duplicator and touch-stencil all the cartons 
in the shipment. The duplicator leaves a 
clean, ao print that will not fade, rub or 


It’s so easy to do. With a smooth, one-hand 
motion 40 to 50 cartons can be addressed in 
a minute. The duplicator holds enough ink 
for several thousand impressions and it 
prints anywhere — cardboard, wood, paper, 
smooth or rough, round or flat surfaces. 
After the shipment has been addressed the 
stencil is thrown away, saving filing time 
and space. 





Send for free bulletin on Weber “Touch-Stenciling™ 





short-term cash. 

At 4%%%, the notes were thus yield- 
ing about 0.4% better than the latest 
issue of six-month Treasury Bills. 
“The gap is deliberate, historical and 
well maintained,” says Harold Wass. 
“To the companies we deal with, it’s 
a normal cost of competing with 
Uncle Sam.” In either case, both were 
proving high enough to coax money 
out from bank accounts and assuring 


that, tight money or no, the short- | 


term money market would get all the 
cash it needed. 
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methods. Packed with ideas on address- 
ing and marking multiple shipments. 





Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 






WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 31-C 

Weber Industrial Pork, 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Send me your bulletin on “Touch-Stenciling” 
methods. 
e 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


FAIR WARNING 


Sad as the first quarter 

turned out, no one could say 

Deere stockholders hadn't 
known what to expect. 





SurRpRISINGLY good and abnormally 
bad, all at the sume time, were the 
figures President William A. Hewitt 
announced for Deere & Co.” last 
month. 

Surprisingly good were his sales 
for the first fiscal quarter ended Jan- 
uary 31: $984 million worth of 
farm and industrial machinery. De- 
spite all the worry over declining 
farm income last year, with the 
prospect of further declines this year, 
this was a mere 2.2% below the all- 
time first-quarter sales record of 
$100.6 million set just the year before 
In stark contrast, however, were 
earnings, which plummeted more 
than 57.4%, from $1.08 to 46c per share 
over the same period. 

look at the Record. Yet any stock- 
holder who had bothered tu read his 
annual report could have inferred 
that a sharp downtrend in earnings 
was due. Certainly Wall Street had 
done so as DE common traded at a 
fourteen-month low this month. Bill 
Hewitt, in fact, had spelled out some 
of the likely factors in commendable 
detail. With due regard for the 
farmers’ shrinking pocketbook, Hew- 
itt had said the company would be 
in no hurry to raise its prices despite 
“substantial” increases in his costs. 
Even more important was his an- 
nounced intention to keep his engi- 
neering and research costs high ($20 
million last year) and to double his 
capital expenditures to a whopping 
$45 million this year. 

As between the two, said Treas- 
urer Joseph Dain Jr. last month, “Well 
over half of the decline in _first- 
quarter earnings was connected with 
these new development programs. In 
theory, it’s true, you don't charge 
capital investment against income. 
But in practice, not every dollar can 
be capitalized. Some of it has to be 
expensed.” As for higher manufac- 
turing costs, Dain noted that here 
and there Deere had raised prices a 
bit, perhaps as much as 2% when you 
averaged it out. “But,” said he, 
“these were selective and weren't 
enough to cover all of our higher 
costs.” 


ie Price Co. Trees avert. Recent pajes: 
Sh aves Peet Bat 3% neck ts Indi. 
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Dain was a long way from saying 
the rest of the year would be as bad 
as the first quarter. “It’s tradition- 
ally the weakest of the year,” said he. 
Would sales continue to stay close to 
1959, when the company had record 
volume of $542.5 million? “Well, we 
still see only a moderate decline, say 
between 5% and 10%.” 

But neither was he ready to pre- 
dict a good profits year for Deere. 
Would earnings, then, snap back from 
the first quarter rate? “That,” said 
he, “would be sticking our necks out. 
We don’t like to do that.” 





VOLUME ISN'T 
EVERYTHING 


For Deere & Co., farm equipment sales 
volume has held up well so far this 
year. But profits have tumbled sharply. 
Why? Says management: “extraordi- 
nary charges” in new product programs. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


TROUBLED TOOLS 


For more than two years, the 

machine tool makers have 

been locked in their own 

little recession. Will 1960 
bring relief? 





THERE ARE those in the machine tool 
business who argue that their indus- 
try is not really an industry at all. 
With good reason. The term “ma- 
chine tool” encompasses some 240 
kinds of power-driven drilling, turn- 
ing, shaping, milling and grinding de- 
vices which are sold to manufacturers 
of every sort. These may range in 
price from $1,000 to more than $1 
million, in size from the dimensions 
of a desk to those of a three-story 
building. 

Two-Way Trend. Last fortnight, the 
industry’s profits pattern seemed to 
be about as irregular as its product 
mix. The 1959 business upturn had 
passed many a machine tooler by. 
It had done reasonably well by sev- 
eral others. Chairman Frederick V. 


Geier’s Cincinnati Milling Machine, 
largest of machine tool producers and 
a firm which used to earn $4 to $5 per 
share with ease, reported a dip from 
$1.62 per share in 1958 to just $1.11 
last year. Bullard Co., with a de- 
pressing $2.70 per share loss in 1958, 
was getting ready to report a com- 
parable deficit for 1959. 

Yet several machine tool makers 
had snapped back. In Cleveland, 
President Walter King Bailey of War- 
ner & Swasey Co. announced that his 
firm’s earnings had leaped 268° to 
$4.16 per share—only 46c per share 
shy of its postwar peak (set in 1953). 
Meanwhile, President T. Laurence 
Strimple of National Acme Co. re- 
leased news that was only slightly less 
impressive. National Acme’s earnings 
had blossomed by nearly 84% to $3.47 
per share. 

Vive la Difference! Clearly the dis- 
parity in product line went far toward 
explaining such apparently contra- 
dictory reports. Warner & Swasey, 
for example, gets close to half of its 
volume from construction equipment 
and textile machines. Cincinnati and 
Bullard, in sharp contrast, are both 
big makers of large, high-priced, spe- 
cialized machine tools. National Acme 
and Warner & Swasey are mostly 
dealers in less costly general purpose 
units. These items have shorter order- 
to-delivery cycles. They also are less 
likely to be pruned out of a cus- 
tomer’s budget for reasons of economy. 

Still, the very recovery of the 
makers of general purpose machine 
tools has given the entire industry 
reason for optimism. Although recent 
statistics on machine tool orders have 
an unexciting plateau look, increased 
orders may be in the offing. Warner 
& Swasey has already seen a few signs. 
Says its Executive Vice President 
James C. Hodge: “Historically, we 
have been leaders in the parade. We 
have found that when companies begin 
to increase their spending for capital 
goods, our turret lathe department is 
one of the first places they look. Well, 
they’re starting to look.” 

Inside U.S.A. But what even the 
most optimistic machine tool execu- 
tives expect during 1960 is not a boom 
but a general, somewhat steady, pick- 
up in sales. Since the mighty export 
markets of before and after World War 
II have shriveled, the industry may 
not soon equal the record earnings it 
chalked up in the early Fifties. Yet 
there remains a provocative situation 
at home: about three fourths of the 
machine tools now drilling, turning 
and grinding away in U.S. factories 
are more than ten years old. Points 
out one executive: “Machine tools are 
built to last a long time, but they can’t 
last forever.” 
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Memo to Shareholders of United Gas Corp. 

















...00 GROWS UNITED GAS 


As the Gulf South grows, so grows United Gas Corporation. To keep ahead 
of gas requirements in the dynamic, expanding economy of the Gulf South, 
United Gas has made capital expenditures averaging more than one million 
dollars per week over the past ten years. More exploration and drilling, 


new pipe lines, larger compressor stations, more customers.....that's 


the story of United Gas in 1959, UNITED 


Mera SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 
and again in 1960. 





CORPORATION 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST HANDLER OF NATURAL GAS 











NON-FERROUS METALS 


BEDSIDE VIGIL 


For Miami Copper’s stock- 
holders the long, morbid wait 
finally came to an end. But 
as the company passes on, it 
leaves behind happy heirs. 





AT RecuRRING intervals during the 
past few years, Wall Street has played 
a morbid kind of guessing game: 
When would Miami Copper Co. give 
up the ghost? With each drop in the 


price of copper, the anxious heirs 
would gather around the bedside. For 
Miami, as a medium-sized producer 
of the red metal, needed fairly high 
copper prices to break even, and it 
already had been reduced to the ex- 
pensive process of leaching ore out of 
its badly depleted mine at Miami, 
Ariz. 

Rich & Poor. But if Miami was less 
than healthy, it was possessed of a 
magnificent estate. It was as rich in 
cash and marketable securities as it 
was poor in copper. On the day it 
went out of business its stockholders 
could expect a goodly inheritance. 





FROM THE 1959 





Continental Motors Corporation and con- 
solidated subsidiaries, Wisconsin Motor 
Corporation and Gray Marine Motor Com- 
pany, had net sales of $139,946,152 in the 
year ended October 31, 1959, compared with 
net sales of $131,415,279 in the previous 
fiscal year. 

Net operating earnings were $2,637,475 in 
1959, compared with net operating earnings 
of $2,523,032 in 1958 (The reported 1958 net 
earnings of $3,536,528 included refunds of, 
and overprovisions for, federal taxes on 
income of previous years, in the amount of 
$1,013,496.) 

On August 1, Continental Motors purchased 
the Governor Division of the Novi Equipment 
Company, Novi, Michiyan, to assure cion- 
tinuity of supply of the cors ponent which that 
company had provided. This facility has since 
been operating as the Governor Division of 
Continental Motors. 


it was possibile to meet customers’ revised 
delivery schedules out of inventory accumu- 
lated prior to the steel strike, but production 
and delivery schedules, and profits, were 
adversely affected in the final four months 
of the year. 


More than 125,000 miles have been accumu- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 








lated to date by the LDS-427 Hypercycle 
engine, in standard 2}—ton military trucks in 
military testing. 

Three of the Military Standard air-cooled 
engines developed jointly by the Corps of 
Engineers and Continental Motors are now 
in production, and three more are nearing 
the production stage. 

The Aircraft Engine Division expects to 
register increased sales in 1960, as a result 
of added models and new customer instal- 
lations. 

Gray Marine Motor Company had a good year 
in 1959, and expects another good year in 
1960. The outlook for the marine engine in- 
dustry is good, and Gray is in favorable 
position, product-wise, to share in the 
business. 

Wisconsin Motor Corporation showed sub- 
stantial gains in sales and earnings. A new 
research and engineering building was com- 
pleted and occupied. 

Continental Aviation and Engineering Corpo- 
ration again had good sales and earnings. 
Desirability of establishing overseas branch 
operations, and of entering into licensing 
agreements with manufacturers in the Ster- 
ling bloc area, is still being explored. 






































STATISTICS 

Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 1989 1988 1957 1956 1955 
Net sales $139,946,152  $131,415,279 $135,610,890 $125,116,269 $145,465, 155 
Netearnings  —-»»ss——«$2,637,475 «$3,596,528 $3,583,901 $1,604,924 $2,502,287 
Wet commen share $0.80 $1.07 $1.09 = $049 SOG 
Dividends per share 30.60 055 035 =SsO2S~—Ss—Ct*~=«S TO 
Current assets $59,657,338 $56,101,397 $64,454,365 $59,262,735 $58,115,700 
Current abilities $25,005,195 $21,289,109 $30,598,007 $28,304,638 $27,553,219 
Net working cepital —=—=—«$34,652,143 «$34,812,288 «$23,856,358 $90,958,097 $30,562,481 
Ratio of current assets to 

current habilities 2.4 tol 26 to 1 2.10} 2.1 to 1 2.1 to } 
Long-term debt $2,000,000 ‘$2,395,000 «$2,480,000 —=—$2.760,000 —_—‘$3,040,000 

equipment (net $16,392,626 $15,733,097 — $16,223,841 —$16,547,581__—$17,219,239 
Stockholders’ equity $49,996,827 $49,279,352 $47,557,824 $45,129,523 $44,349,599 
Book value per common share $15.13 $14.93 $1441 $13.68 $13.4 
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With just 736,816 shares of common 
stock outstanding, Miami’s net work- 
ing capital alone worked out to $24 a 
share and its portfolio of securities 
was worth another $19.60 a share. 
Yet at times last year Miami common 
could be bought below $34 a share. 

There was just one hitch for the 
anxious heirs: What would the will 
say? Would Miami pass out that cash 
and stock to its shareholders? Or 
would it use the money to buy its way 
into some other type of business? 

The Big Decision. Last month Miami 
finally decided to give up the ghost 
From its headquarters in Manhattan, 
the Miami board of directors an- 
nounced that the company had de- 
cided to go out of business. When the 
will was read, it fulfilled the stock- 
holders’ fondest hopes. 

Miami's wire and cable plant and 
other remaining operating assets 
would go to Tennessee Corp., which 
produces copper- and sulphur-based 
chemicals. But everything else, in- 
cluding the shares that Tennessee 
would pay for these assets, would 
be divided among -Miami’s patient 
stockholders. Decreed the Board: 
“Each share of Miami stock will re- 
ceive seven tenths of a share of 
common stock of Tennessee Corp 
and approximately $50 a share in 
cash. At recent market prices that 
was a payout of $78 a share. 

King-Sized Kitty. The news that the 
long wait was over also sent the 
common stock of Miami Copper soar- 
ing to the highest price in its history. 
In one hectic day of trading, its stock 
rese by $4.375 a share, to $70. All told, 
the winning players were raking in 
a kitty of just over $50 million for 
stock that was worth as little as $27 
million a year ago when it represented 
a going concern. 





COPPER WORKER: 
the mine finally closed 
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RAILROADS 


SLOW START 


If 1960 is to be the long-de- 
ferred comeback year for the 
railroads, they will have to 
run at a faster pace than 
January’ s. 





AS THE nation’s railroads chugged into 
1960, the optimism in their corporate 
cabs was as rife as it ever gets in this 
long-depressed, self-pitying industry. 
The steel strike safely behind them, 
the railroads felt confident of loading 
thousands of extra cars to help U.S. 
business replace its diminished inven- 
tories. From the Railroad Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards—the men who give 
railroads their business—came an 
estimate that first quarter traffic 
would be 5.9% above the good levels 
of early 1959. Thus, after two years 
of woeful earnings, the railroads confi- 
dently set out to hang up some new 
track records. 

Wrong Track. But as the first round 
of monthly earnings reports trickled 
in late last month, it appeared that 
many railroads had been switched 
onto the wrong track, or even shunted 
off onto a siding. Not only had earn- 
ings failed to rise, but in many cases 
they had fallen sharply from the year- 
ago levels. Southern Pacific’s Presi- 
dent Donald Russell reported January 
net off 20%; his Union Pacific coun- 
terpart, Ernest Stoddard, noted a 23% 
drop. But it was another “Pac,” Rob- 
ert Macfarlane’s Northern Pacific, 
which was hardest hit of all: its Janu- 
ary net tumbled almost 50%, to just 
$1 million. 

This limping start did not affect 


MISSING CARLOADS 


all of the rails. Thankfully the south- 
ern carriers continued to pace the 
industry with robust gains in net: 
the Norfolk & Western's was up 10%, 
the Southern’s 16%, Illinois Central's 
17%. For the sore-beset Big Three 
of eastern railroading, it was a much- 
needed Black January. Against sizable 
deficits a year earlier, the Pennsyl- 
vania netted a modest $334,000, the 
B&O a useful $815,000, the New York 
Central a worthwhile $1 million. In 
all, an auspicious beginning. 

What Happened? Nonetheless, coun- 
trywide railroad earnings in January 
were well below expectations, espe- 


cially for the western “blue chip” 
rails. What had happened? One fac- 
tor was easy to isolate: the substan- 
tially higher railroad retirement and 
unemployment levies the railroads 
have been paying since last June. 
Beyond that, however, a glance at 
the roads’ operating revenues showed 
clearly that many of them were suf- 
fering an age-old malady: not enough 
carloadings (see chart). 

Instead of the hoped-for 5.9°% in- 
crease in carloadings, 1960's first seven 
weeks brought barely a 3.4% rise 
This difference between expectations 
and receipts, amounting to more than 





STANDARD Or. COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


IN KENTUCKY 





ASSETS 
Current Assets 1959 1958 
Cash .$ 12,947,030 $ 13,979,419 
Marketable secu- 
rities—at cost 
Trade accounts 
receivable, less 
reserve 
Inventories: 
Merchandise 
at lower of 
cost’ (princi- 
pally last-in, 
first-out) or 
replacement 
market ..... 21.363.956 
Materials and 
supplies—at cost 138,709 137,204 
Prepaid insurance 
and other ex- 
penses + 351.560 347.38 
Total Cur- 
rent Assets. 


1,492,198 1,492,198 


30,751,973 28.528.633 


$ 67,.045.426 $ 63.210.294 


INVESTMENT IN CapiTAL STOCK OF 
PLANTATION Pipe Line Company 
(not a subsid- 

iary)—at cost 

Orner Assets 
Notes receivable $ 3.861.548 $ 2.293.129 

| Other investments 159.450 157,240 

$ 4.020.998 $ 2.450.369 
Property, PLANT, AND EQuipMENtT 
Land, buildings, water 
and pipe line ter- 
minals, distributing 
stations, and equip- 
ment—at cost. .$105.005.646 $ 99.750.544 
Less allowances 
for deprecia- 
tiem .......... 37,749,6)4 35.116.663 
$ 67,256,032 $ 64.633.881 
$141,850,667 $13:},822,.755 


3.528.211 


3.528.211 


BALANCE SHEET—December 31, 1959 and 1958 


COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liapiities 1959 1958 
Accounts payable.$ 23,023,704 § 22,696419 
Federal and state 

excise taxes 
Accrued local 

taxes 127,027 131,289 
Federal and state taxes 

on income (less 

United States Govern- 

ment securities, 1959 

$998.205: 1958 
$2,374,160) —esti- 


9,327,232 8,250,912 


mated 8.108.853 7,740,383 
Total Cur- 
rent Lia- 
bilities $ 40.586.816 $ 38.819.003 


_ 


APITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Capital stock, par 
value $10 a share: 
Authorized 
3,500,000 shares 
Issued—2,606,984 
shares, of which 
2,194 shares are in 
treasury and 
2.604.790 shares are 
outstanding. .$ 26,047,900 $ 26,047,900 
Capital surplus 
(additional 
paid-in 
capital) 
Earned surplus 
(earnings re- 
tained in busi- 


ness) 


1,638,400 1.638.400 


66,517.452 
Reserve for con- 

tingencies in- 

cluding fire, 

flood, and 

storm 800.000 800,000 


$101,263,851 $ 95,003,752 
$141.850,667 $133,822,755 









































; Average 
| 1959 1958 1955-1957 
| Net Sates anp Orner Income... ' . .. -$307,857,545 $296,933.037 $288,362.75) 
Net Income Berore Taxes on Income........ 29,375,667 28,303,527 25,290,392 
Feperat anv State Taxes on Income.......... 14,650,000 14,250,000 12,700,000 
2 "ae ef ot 14,725,667 14,053,527 12,590,392 
NS eaten «5 ik babe chides s 6406 8,465,568 8,465,567 8,465,567 
Earnincs Rerarvep in Business............... 6,260,099 5,587,960 4,124,825 

Per share: 

I 6.4. d's dS nawahe lites dobveee $5.65 $5.40 $4.83 
te a Oe ie on omg 3.25 3.25 3.25 
959 Eannines Rerainep in Business......... 2.40 2.15 1.58 

cen Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Company, Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky 
InN Week ending Week ending or — be secured from the Compa ze Division Offices in Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia., Atiania 

jan. 9 Feb, 20 Ga., Jackson, Miss., and 426 West Bloom Ave., Louisville, Ky 
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100,000 cars, actually produced a fall 
in revenues for such western roads 
as Nipper and the Santa Fe. Mean- 
while, most managements were busy 
spending more money, principally for 
the maintenance of equipment and 
way. With income down and outgo up, 
there could be but one obvious result: 
shrinking earnings. 

Better Times Ahead? As a signal fo. 
1960, January’s disappointing up- 
turn in carloadings had somewhat 
squelched railwaymen’s hopes. From 
his St. Paul (Minn.) headquarters, the 
Nipper’s Macfarlane cited chapter and 
verse in detailing his disappoint- 
ment. ““Our grain shipments,” said 
he, “were off 20% in January due to 
the drought which hit the north cen- 
tral states last year. Sugar beet ship- 
ments were down 68%, or 1,000 
carloads. And high-rated manufac- 
tured and miscellaneous freight sim- 
ply was not moving into our territory 
as we had expected— it fell 5%. To a 
certain extent, this was true for all 
the roads out here.” 

Macfarlane, however, feels his road, 
for one, has already rounded the cor- 
ner. “February carloadings, though 
not the same as revenues, were up 
12.7%,” he noted cheerfully. “Manu- 
factured freight began to show the 
gains we were looking for, and ou! 
grain shipments held steady with last 
year’s.” January, he concluded, “just 


IN EVERY 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRY 







Basic energy ... liquids, gases 
or steam ... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher's policy of “a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowe 
Plants in Canode, Argentine, England, Australie 


wasn't a representative month.” Espe- 
cially so in Nipper’s case, because it 
contained a special accounting charge 
of $400,000. 

Or Worse? Yet if, like Nipper, many 
of the western roads are now back 
on the track, their eastern brethren 
have again been running into heavy 
going. The villain: the weather. Hav- 
ing smiled benignly on the eastern 
carriers through January, the season 
suddenly turned foul in mid-Febru- 
ary, costing the Pennsy, B&O and 
Central dearly in extra maintenance 
and overtime pay. “I'd say,” groaned 
the Central’s Finance Vice President 
Walter Grant, “that it cost us at least 
$1 million last month alone.” The 
February prospect for the eastern 
roads: more of the red ink in which 
they have wallowed for the past two 
years. And March, coming in like a 
lion with the year’s worst blizzard, 
promised little respite. 

One thing the January results 
seemed likely to prove: that they are 
not apt to be reliable indicators of any 
of the railroads’ fortunes for the year 
as a whole. Yet they also underscored 
a central fact: the railroads will run 
no faster in 1960 than the industries 
they .serve. Thus, with the entire 
economy off to a distinctly slowe1 
start than had been predicted, few 
railroadmen are now as optimistic as 
they were when the year began. 
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STEEL 


NEW EMPHASIS 


The steel industry keeps on 
spending, but they’re buying 
new efficiency, not capacity. 


RuNNING its facilities at capacity ever 
since the strike ended last Novem- 
ber, the U.S. steel industry had 
astounded itself by the speed with 
which it caught up with the enor- 
mous backlog of orders it had car- 
ried into the new year. Said one steel 
man pondering the implications last 
month: “You don’t hear much talk 
these days about major expansion in 
the industry.” 

That, to be sure, seemed unduly 
pessimistic. In Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, operating 
men were still running their furnaces 
at 100°. of capacity or more as March 
began. But at the same time, the 
usually strong Western district was 
already down to 86%. Such southern 
areas as Birmingham were down to 
85°. The Youngstown district was 
at 87©. With total industry capacity 
now at a record 148.6 million tons, 
expansion was getting to be the last 
thing on steelmen’s minds. 

New Thrust. If further proof were 
needed, Chairman J.L. Mauthe of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., sixth- 
biggest steelmaker in the industry, 
quickly supplied it. Youngstown, 
said he early this month, will raise 
its capital expenditures this year to 
a record high $85 million. But not 
one cent would go to raise capacity 
“The thrust,” said Mauthe, “will be 
to relieve bottlenecks in finishing 
facilities and to lower production 
costs.” 


Additions to his 6.75-million 
ton capacity, he said, will come about 
“with continued application of new 
techniques,” not new furnaces. 





OPEN HEARTH FURNACE: 
capacity to spare 
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The story of Allis-Chalmers essentially is the story of POWER .. . the creation 
of Power, the application of Power, the never-ending search by the Company for ways to 
improve its own powers of production and thereby better its product lines. 

In terms of this pattern, the Allis-Chalmers Annual Report, now being mailed to 63,216 
share owners, presents a broad outline of accomplishments of the Company in 1959. 


HIGHLIGHTS 








Sales and Other Income 
All Taxes 
Earnings 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock 
Shares Outstanding 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 
Dividends Paid 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 
Share Owners’ Investment in the Business 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Earnings retained 

Total share owners’ investment 

Book Value per Share of Common Stock 
Working Capital 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
Number of Share Owners 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 
Employes 
Number of employes 
Payrolls 


$543,337,852 
35,395,615 
22,864,963 
2.47 

1.25 


97,968 
9,089,535 


418,359 
11,102,190 


9,796,800 
187,947,298 
146,699,078 
344,443,176 

36.82 
290,967 ,948 
4.26 to 1 


802 
62,414 


36,130 
196,137,782 





Allis-Chalmers 
annual report 
now being mailed 
to share owners 


. 















$535,165,825 
‘33,189,603 
19,657,958 ALLIS-CHALMERS serves our nation and 
2.34 the growing world through the many 
1.25 domestic plants and offices shown here 
— and through the world-wide facilities 
103,635 of Allis-Chalmers International. 
8,216,016 = 
ERE lp 
422,831 ‘ ye o>} TAP ’ 
10,270,016 ‘ [ ed > a : 
, ~ oN ad ‘ 
. . ie: . . 
10,363,500 \ ‘ ae Ss 
162,088,166 t ah Racal ‘2% 
135,354,664 - : 
307 806,330 





36.20 _—_ Baill 7 £ 
263,557,034 


4.82 tol 
* Sales or Branch Offices 
802 ® Manufacturing Plant 


58,347 


32,364 


172,093,408 for copies of the 





ALLIS -CHALMERS 
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Annual Report write — 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Shareholder Relations Dept. 
1135 S. 7Oth St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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UNION 


CARBIDE 





UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 





1959 Annual Report Summary 


SS AE ean 

Net Income......... 
Per Share......... 

Dividends Paid. 


NSN cra 


Earned Surplus........... 


Current Assets.............. 
Current Liabilities. ........ 


| Seer 


Shares Outstanding. . 
Number of Stockholders... . 
Number of Employees. . . 





1959 1958 


$1,531,343,824 $1,296,532,373 


171,637,065 124,936,845 
5.70 4.15 
108,344,828 108,265,402 
3.60 3.60 
685,493,989 622,201,752 


$ 714,667,441 $ 664,097,034 


257,204,296 213,802,203 
1,632,250,370 —1,530,476,376 
30,097,943 30,093,183 
126,927 126,739 

74,000 71,500 








Copies of the complete 1959 Annual Report of Union 
Carbide Corporation will be furnished on request. 
An illustrated booklet describing the products and 
processes of Union Carbide also is available. If you 
wish copies of these booklets, please write to the 
Secretary, Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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quilizer for shattered speculative 
nerves. Or offer an apology for my 
seeming indifference to the January- 
February disillusionment. Sure it dug 
a little deeper than I had expected. 
But not in the stocks I’ve suggested. 
Besides, I’ve never claimed an ability 
to put the eraser companies out of 
business. Furthermore, you will re- 
call that, at the year-end, I thought 
there was entirely too much gleeful 
anticipation of this new decade with- 
out due recognition to its problems. 
Thus, what I’ve been trying to do 
in recent weeks is maintain perspec- 
tive at a time when it was easy to lose 
one’s equilibrium. In this connection, 
it has seemed to me that our attention 
should be focused on five signposts. 
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is a  disappoint- 
ment only when 
measured against 
the year-end ex- 
pectation of a 
boom which could 
be titled “The Quick and The Dead.” 

2) If anything, the failure of an in- 
ventory accumulation spree to devel- 
op, the wave of sobriety that has crept 
into the economy, should lengthen the 
“staying power” of the uptrend. (All 
of which points up an incidental mar- 
ket “plus”: Stocks are worth more in 
an even tempered economy than in 
one destined to trouble.) 

3) There is a vast difference be- 
tween a slowing down of an uptrend 
and an outright reversal. We’re seeing 
the former not the latter, which leads 
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Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 
(Prelim. 
Production 152.0 154.0 157.0 162.0 166.0 166.0 163.0 157.0 157.0 154.0 156.0 165.0 169.0 
Employment 116.6 116.8 117.5 118.6 119.2 119.8 120.2 118.9 119.3 118.9 119.3 120.4 120.7 
Hours 100.0 100.3 100.8 101.0 101.5 102.0 101.0 101.5 101.0 101.0 100.0 101.5 101.3 
Sales 126.2 130.3 132.1 131.2 134.2 134.2 139.0 138.0 131.1 132.8 132.5 136.2 134.3 
Bank Debits 158.7 159.3 157.7 164.7 165.9 162.6 169.6 166.7 162.2 164.1 167.1 160.3 165.3 
INDEX 130.7 132.1 133.0 135.5 137.4 136.9 138.6 136.4 134.1 134.2 135.0 136.7 138.1 
me to make still another point. There’s 
T H F M A N°) "4 F T 0 U T | 0 0 K little or no similarity between 1960 
and 1957. 
4) The inventory excesses and cost- 
SIDNEY B. LURIE : 
by SIDNEY 8B. LURIE price maladjustments that contrib- 
Letter to the Security Buyer uted to the 1957 downturn simply do 
not exist today. Furthermore, indus- 
Dear Sir: 1) The current try’s financial position is much strong- 
Believe me, my March 1 column business situation er than it was three years ago and 
was not an attempt to offer a tran- 


its “cash flow” is substantially higher. 
Have serious recessions ever started 
when everyone was comfortably 
fixed? Not to my knowledge! 

5) The fact that inventory accumu- 
lation will be less than heretofore ex- 
pected means that the demand fo: 
credit will be less, too. The prospect of 
a healthy credit background has con- 
structive implications with respect to 
the longer business outlook in the 
sense that: a) We no longer need be 
fearful that tight money will “choke 
off” the upturn. b) The lagging resi- 
dential building industry may later be 
helped by greater credit availability. 
c) The base supporting capital goods 
expansion will be broadened. 

Interestingly, there’s technical reas- 
surance that a constructive view once 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 


BUY e SELL e HOLD 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


Investor’s 1949-1959 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


See how each stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make an 
investment decision in this market. The best way to judge the present status and 
values of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their performances 
of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock's current value unless you have its earnings and divi- 

dend record of vious years; and you can't compare current prices with former 
' y I rent f 

prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last 11 years. 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 11-YEAR RECORD 
of all Common Stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
1949 — 1959 
EACH YEAR’S 


@ STOCK SPLITS @ PRICE RANGE 
@ DIVIDENDS @ EARNINGS* 


*1959 Earnings as available up to Publication 





Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock’s 
per share performance record over 11 years-——essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this period. 


ADDED FEATURE: The Record Book also contains the ll-year record of the 
Leapinc Muruat Funps, showing each year’s: Prices * Capital Gains * Investment 
Income * Net Asset Value * Sales Charges. 


THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success. 
Buy it for $2.00 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $2.00 check for your copy of the 11-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
comprehensive investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 6 
monthly supplements of “Independent Appraisals” rating up to 1,870 listed stocks 
and the Advice-by-Mail privilege; PLUS the annual $5 Stock Factograph Manual and 
the Stock Record Book ...all for only $12. Additional saving—yearly subscription 
$20 with above services. 


Take your choice but order today. Supply of this Book is limited. 
Absolute money-back guarantee within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-315—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 




















152N° DIVIDEND 


* A quarterly dividend of $0.65 
* -per share in cash has been 
* « declared on the Common 
« Stock of C, L. T. Frvanciai 
e Corporation, payable April 
- 1, 1960, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business 
FINANCIAL =: 


March 10, 1960. The transfer 
CORPORATION 





books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
C, Joun Kuun, 
Treasurer 
* February 25, 1960. 











again is assuming the balance of 
power. For one thing, there have been 
many typical bottom-ending signs— 
not as many as at past turning points, 
but enough to satisfy me. After all, a 
selective stock market deflation has 
been going on for many months. In 
fact, some of the stocks long in a pri- 
vate bear market are showing signs 
of reversal. Also, I think we’ve made 
the necessary psychological readjust- 
ment to present realities. 

The really big question is whether 
the realities will improve in the 
spring, as I expect, and whether the 
slow-down will be kept in bounds. 
For example, I think the market has 
adjusted itself to the possibility of 
say an 85% steel operating rate in the 
second quarter and lower automobile 
production too. What I think the mar- 
ket would like to see is an impressive 
increase in automobile sales at the 
retail level to support the hope for a 
6.25-6.5 million car year. 

Let me emphasize that my March 
1 prediction to the effect that this 
is going to be a year of “The Big 
Double Cross” was not meant to im- 
ply a new bull market for all stocks 
We have been and remain in a market 
which doesn’t move in unison, a stock 
market where its various components 
can be independent of each other. Nor 
am I saying that the change for the 
better will be as lightning-like as the 
January-February disillusionment. 
There’s still healthy skepticism which 
requires reassurance, and it will take 
time to establish a lasting foothold on 
today’s realities. What I’ve been try- 
ing to do, therefore, is sketch some of 
the behind-the-scenes considerations 
which can contribute to a new look 
within the framework of the broad 
trading range to which I’ve often 
referred. 

So much for the generalities. What 
about the application? Over the years, 
I’ve found that the most interesting 
speculative opportunities often can be 
found in companies which either: 1) 
have the benefit of new managements 
2) are dynamic participants in fast 
growing industries, or 3) are under- 
valued or misunderstood situations 
that can provide a speculative sur- 
prise. There are other criteria, too, 
but here are examples of these. 

I'm intrigued by rehabilitated 
Crown Cork and Seal, the leading 
manufacturer of bottle tops and 
closures for soft drinks, etc., a com- 
pany which obtains half its volume 
from the can business. Despite non- 
recurring plant moving costs, the steel 
strike and a price war, last year’s 
profits were $2.38 per share against 
only $1.41 in 1958 and 18c when the 
new management assumed control in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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WHICH STOCKS ARE 


UNDER-PRICED NOW? 


New Summary Report—Just Off the Presses! 
FREE COPY WITH GUEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


In view of what has just taken place both in 
business and the stock market, we urgently 
recommend this comprehensive Report to 
your immediate attention. 


This new Report gives you Value Line’s 
especially timely Summary of Advices on all 
800 Stocks, 50 Special Situations and 54 in- 
dustries under constant analysis. For each 
stock you will have Value Line’s detailed fore- 
casts for (a) the next 12 MONTHS, and (b) 
the next 3 to 5 YEARS, including: 


e Rating of Intrinsic Value 


e Rank for Probable Market Performance 


in the Next 12 Months 


¢ Rank for 3- to 5-Year Appreciation Po- 
tentiality 


e Yield Based on Next 12 Months’ Divi- 
dend Estimates 


Moreover, the newest edition of the Value 
Line Survey—which you would also receive 
without charge—includes these highly signifi- 
cant analyses, forecasts, and recommenda- 
tions: 


(1) THE BUSINESS PROSPECT 
(2) STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


(3) RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POL- 
Icy 


(4) BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW 
to meet specific investment objectives 


(5) VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER, 
which reflects the trends of 7 economic 
series whose turning points have typi- 
cally preceded cyclical turns in economic 
activity, and 


(6) FULL PAGE ANALYSES OF 65 SE- 
LECTED STOCKS IN KEY INDUS. 
TRIES. 


Use these Reports at once—first, to check 
your over-all cash-versus-stocks investment 
position ; then, to check each individual stock 
in your portfolio to identify both the over- 
priced stocks you should consider weeding out 








and the many newly under-priced stecks now 
available for purchase or switching. Though 
you may face unpleasant as well as pleasant 
surprises in making this disciplined check of 
your present stocks against Value Line’s new 
Ratings and Advices, you should nevertheless 
find it highly rewarding to respond to both the 
promising opportunities and the clear warn- 
ings brought to light in these new Reports. 


The Reports above will be sent to you 
without charge in conjunction with Value 
Line’s Guest Subscription offer: For $5 (half 
the regular rate), you would also receive the 
next 4 weeks of complete service, including 
(a) full-page reports on some 260 additional 
stocks, (b) a New Special Situation Analysis 
and Recommendation, (c) the list of Special 
Situations Now Recommended for Holding, 
(d) the complete record of Special Situations 
Recommended for Sale—scores of which had 
doubled and tripled in price as the full tally 
reveals, (e) the Supervised Account Report 
showing all changes to be executed in the fu- 
ture, and results to date, in a real portfolio 
supervised as a “model” account for the aver- 
age investor, (f) 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, 
(zg) Weekly Supplements and (h) 4 Weekly 
Summary-Indexes including all changes in 
Rankings and Ratings up to date of publica- 
tion. 


(In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $120 annually.) 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below 
Name 
Address 


City B Zone State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-149 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


nel cr by ARNOLD BERNHARD ¢& Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 1 
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Guide 


for Investors — 
by MERRILL LYNCH 


We publish it once every quarter 
—a comprehensive survey filled 
with enough fact and information 
to make worthwhile reading for 




































almost any investor. 

It begins with a thorough-going 
run-down on the current investment 
situation—tanks two dozen differ- 
ent industries in terms of how at- 
tractive they appear as compared 
with the general market outlook. 

Then it takes a 1500-word look 
at the business situation as a whole 
— focuses in turn on each of the 
major economic barometers like 
consumer spending, government 
outlays, or capital expenditures, 
that seern.to call for special con- 
sideration in planning your invest- 
ments. 

Finally, there’s a full page of spe- 
cial selections—fifty or more hand- 
picked stocks, classified by invest- 
ment type, together with the latest 
figures available on earnings and 
dividends, prices and yields. 

For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands and 
where it seems to be going... 

For an objective analysis of how 
leading industries, companies, and 
stocks might fare—ask for the cur- 
rent issue of our “Guide for Inves- 
tors.” There’s no charge for your 
copy, of course. Just call, or write— 


Department SD-29 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 






























MARKET COMMENT 


Time to Cultivate Humility 


Recarpiess of what the stock market 
is doing at the moment, this is a time 
when many experts lack their usual 
conviction. Both the optimists and 
the pessimists are suspicious of their 
own reasoning. The (usually young) 
bulls are afraid, the (frequently old) 
bears may be right; and the bears, 
who sometimes “know” things that 
are no longer true, are afraid the bulls 
may be right. The result is that both 
sides are cultivating more humility in 
what they are doing than they are 
willing to admit. 

The biggest debate centers around 
the so-called glamour stocks, issues 
representative of the _ electronics, 
space and science industries. And 
here the bulls still have the better of 
the argument! During the recent cor- 
rection, these stocks did not fall out 
of bed at all. In fact they held up 
better than some of the more staid 
blue chips. This would suggest that 
overvaluation or not, the glamour 
issues are not yet ready to go down. 
If they don’t go down, you can be 
pretty sure they won’t stand still. 

That does not mean that stocks of 
this type are “investments.” They are 
speculations. They are being ap- 
praised on the basis of a highly opti- 
mistic view of the future of the 
companies represented. In many 
cases, such as in Texas Instruments, 
Ampex, Polaroid and their like, this 
idea unquestionably has merit as an 
abstract conception. The real ques- 
tion is whether the sound abstract 
idea has not been running away from 
mathematical reality; whether buyers 
of glamour stocks are not paying too 
much for something that is admittedly 
good. You can pay $50 for a $10 
dinner. 

And there is no immediate answer! 
Time will tell, but you can’t hurry 
time along. From a practical point of 
view, the day when the sheep will be 
separated from the goats (and there 
shall be gnashing of teeth) has not 
yet arrived. After all such stock mar- 
ket vogues in the past, a painful cor- 
rection has followed, but sometimes 
it has seemed a long time coming. 

There are times when the stock 
market has more influence on busi- 
ness sentiment than business senti- 
ment has on the stock market. The 
weakness in stocks in January and 
early February certainly had an effect 
on the thinking of corporate execu- 
tives. As one said: “We wonder what 
the stock market sees that we don’t 
see, and that makes us think and 
plan more conservatively.” He might 





by L. O. HOOPER 


have added that 
the stock market 
setback in itself 
caused some ton- 
ing down of steel 
production _ esti- 
mates, automobile 
sales projections 
and corporate earnings expectations. 
Have you ever noticed how “bullish” 
news dries up when the stock market 
is going down, and how prolific bullish 
news becomes when share prices are 
rising? 

* Partly because of the caution gen- 
erated recently by the behavior of 
stocks, the coming earnings reports 
for the first quarter in many cases 
will be surprisingly good and may 
create an environment enabling the 
market to have that “fling” mentioned 
in my earlier columns. Readers will 
recall that my tentative pattern called 
for a spring or early summer rally 
followed by weakness later in the 
year. I'm still disposed, although with 
great humility, to stick to that pattern. 
I like the idea of acquiring more cash 
(or short-term bonds) as the market 
rallies. So far as I am concerned, I 
must have a better than average thesis 
to buy stocks—except in a hit and 
run basis. 

I don’t expect to sell stocks at the 
top any more than I expect to buy 
them at the bottom. I know a suc- 
cessful trader who always tries to 
sell his stocks “at a price where the 
buyer can make a profit.” Further- 
more, I don’t think all stocks will go 
down even in a correction—any more 
than I expect all stocks will go up to 
new highs on this rally. Indeed, if 
10% or 15% of all the stocks listed 
on the NYSE succeed in selling higher 
in the first nine months of 1960 than in 
1956, 1957, 1958 or 1959, I will be quite 
satisfied. 

The reader no doubt is asking what 
stocks will sell higher in the first nine 
months of 1960 than in 1956, 1957, 
1958 and 1959. Of course I don’t know, 
but I would guess that a few of them 
might be Western Union, General In- 
struments, Armour, Swift, Wilson, 
Norfolk & Western, Southern Rail- 
way, Continental Oil, Bendix, Ameri- 
can Research & Development, Hermes 
Electric, O.M. Scott & Sons, General 
Time, Woolworth, Fruehauf Trailer, 
General Cigar, General Electric, 
Philips Lamp, McGraw-Edison, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, General Railway Signal, 
American Telephone, General Tele- 
phone, Eaton Manufacturing, and 
Borg-Warner. Whether they should 
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or not, I suspect that stocks like Texas 
Instruments, Ampex Corp., Polaroid, 
Eastman Kodak and International | 
Business Machines may also be in the | 
list. 

I am intrigued with a stock which 
has never been mentioned in this col- 
umn, Holiday Inns of America (24 
over-the-counter). This is a motel 
company owning (or licensing) 119 
inns with 10,562 rooms in the South 
and Midwest. The company has been 
growing rapidly, and gross and net 
have been rising consistently. It is in 
the leisure time (vacation) industry. 
Earnings were 5c a share in 1955, 36c 
in 1956, 49c in 1957, 52c in 1958 and 
84c in 1959. Profits for the first half 
of the June 30 fiscal year were 5lc a 
share compared with 15c a year ago. 
The market in the stock is thin, and it 
should be bought carefully in small 
amounts. 

In these days of high price/earnings 
ratios, it is possible to pick up some 
unglamorous stocks rather reasonably. 
Right now you can buy International 
Harvester at around 46 to get an in- 
come of $2.40 a share; earnings last 
year were $5.10 a share on a reported 
basis and $5.86 a share on a consoli- 
dated basis. This year’s profits are 
expected to be about the same. You 
can buy Deere & Co. at around 40 
against a high of 6814 last year. It 
pays a dividend of $2 plus 3% in stock. 
Earnings last year were over $7 a 
share and at least $5 this year would 
seem assured. No excitement, but 
good values. 

If you are interested in statistical 
values in a blue chip, take a look at 
Woolworth, around 62, paying $2.50. 
If you deduct the market value, of 
the company’s holdings of Woolworth 


Ltd. (the partially owned British sub- | 
sidiary whose shares are traded on | 


the American Stock Exchange) from 
the market appraisal of the parent 
company, you will find that “big” 
Woolworth is selling in the stock 
market for less than $100 million. The 
parent’s domestic stores last year had 
sales of over $900 million with $1 bil- 
lion possible for 1960. 

What about the motors? They may 
not be doing quite as well as pro- 
jected last November and December, 
but they are way ahead of last year. 
I would not want to regard them as 
more than hit-and-run stocks here, 
but if I had Chrysler, Ford and Amer- 
ican Motors, I would hold them for 
higher prices. . . . I still like Bruns- 
wick-Balke (54) for the pull, but 
would warn that the company’s earn- 
ings are somewhat seasonal and that 
profits for the first half will not look 
good compared with the last quarter 
of last year. You might be able to 
buy it cheaper. 
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Are You Acquainted With 


AMERICAS FASTEST 
GROWING COMPANIES? 


This important new service is prepared for the use of sophisti- 
cated investors and institutions who know that the road to riches 
is not by guessing the trend of the stock market, acting on 
nebulous suppositions or stubbornly clinging to stocks whose 
earning power is drifting. 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES is the 
monthly service which goes straight to the core of successful 
investing—concentrating on the progress, prospects and relative 
values of the nation’s most dynamic companies—companies 
which are ably managed, enjoy robust markets for their products 
and are compounding their earning power and value at the 
highest rates. 


Over a period of time such companies provide the richest rewards 
and the fewest disappointments. 


The 136 companies surveyed in the current issue of AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES have outperformed the 
rank and file of American companies “hands down” and, over the 
past 12 months, have shown an average price appreciation 348% 
greater than the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


A number of these companies are conservatively appraised in 
the market on the basis of current earning power and are clearly 
cheap in terms of their future potential. 


If you would like to know more about these companies and the 
concise, factual service which is devoted exclusively to them, 
merely complete the attached order form and return it to us now. 


We will promptly enroll you as a 3 month trial subscriber to 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES at the intro- 
ductory rate of $10.00. 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. 


Please start my 3 month trial subscription to 


“AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” 


the monthly service which systematically uncovers the leading growth companies 
and keeps subscribers constantly advised on their progress and prospects. 


(C0 Please bill me for $10.00 [) Bill Company C) Enclosed is cheek 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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How Good Are 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 
Which Have Best Records? 


3 Issues Favored Now 
How 57 leading Mutual Funds 


and Investment Trusts have per- 
formed in the 1959 market advance, as 
well as through the 1949-59 market 
iod, is shown in a new Special 
Soren by UNITED Service. This 
timely and unbiased study will help 
you to rate the performance records 
of 57 investment companies, including 

















































Athlated Fd Col Energy Mass Invest 
Ase-HeughtenB GenAminy Mass lov Gre 
Boston Fund Hamilten Fds Nat Invest 
Cons tnw Tr Incerp Inv Nat Sec Stk 
Diversifiediny inv Mutual Scudder Stev 
Dividend Sh Keystone Select Am Sh 
Eaten & How lov Sth Fd Tri-Com 
Fidelity Fd Inv CoAmer United Inc Fd 
Fin Indus Fd Commonw inv Broad St Inv 
Fundamental lnv Lehman Cerp TV Electronic 
Chemical Fd Leomis-Say! G. Putnam Fd 
State St Inv Madison Fd Wellington Fd 


If you own Mutual Funds, or are 
thinking of buying or selling them, 
you should see this revealing Report. 
As a guide to new buying, our Staff 
picks Eien issues that appear especially 
attractive, based on their past records. 

YOURS FOR ONLY $2 


(By Airmail $2.25) 


Yes, please send me your Special 
Report on Mutual Funds and the next 
six issues of UNITED's Weekly Re- 
epee. Enclosed is $2 in full payment 
This offer open to new readers only.) 


FM-16 
Name 
Address 
City Zone 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


we 5 Boston 16, Mass 


84th CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND 


The 84th consecutive 
quarterly dividend was 
declared this day by the 
Board of Directors of 
Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. A dividend of 
40¢ per share on outstand- 
ing common stock will be 
paid on March 10, 1960, 

record 


State 






February 19, 1960. 
January 18, 1960 









P. A. Wier, 
Secretary 













ROCKWELL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pitteburgn 8, Pa. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


Three Attractive Stocks 


TECHNICIANS remain sharply divided 
on the interpretation of the stock 
market’s setback in the first six 
weeks of the year. Some regard it as 
nothing more than a normal correc- 
tion which is typical of a bull market 
in its late stages. Other analysts 
point to the failure of the year-end 
rally to surpass last summer’s highs: 
according to them, a bear market 
trend now seems to be established. 

Perhaps it is best not to be too 
dogmatic and to avoid this inflexible 
terminology altogether. The action 
of individual industry groups has 
been so greatly divergent that it is 
pointless to generalize. Obviously, a 
holder of oil shares cannot see eye to 
eye with the more fortunate holder of 
electronic issues on whether this is 
a bull market or a bear market. 

The general trend of the market is 
important only insofar as it should 
determine investment policy, specifi- 
cally the proportion of funds to be 
invested in common stocks. Since 
the trend is presently in doubt and 
the general market level remains 
comparatively high, prudence calls 
for a more conservative policy than 
was appropriate when the economic 
recovery was in its early beginning 
and stock prices considerably lower. 

Reynolds Tobacco (574%) was sug- 
gested in this column a little more 
than a year ago. It has lived up to 
expectations in every respect. The 
company is maintaining its leader- 
ship in all phases of the cigarette in- 
dustry, having the most popular 
brand of non-filters (Camels), filter 
tips (Winstons) and menthol-fla- 
vored cigarettes (Salems)—truly an 
impressive accomplishment in a 
fiercely competitive field. Few so- 
called growth companies surpass or 
even equal Reynolds’ excellent earn- 
ings and dividend records, and their 
shares usually are selling at outland- 
ish prices in relation to earnings, not 
to mention dividends. What invest- 
ment-grade stock of any major cor- 
poration can be bought at 12 times 
estimated 1960 earnings which can 
match the following performance? 


Year Net Per Share Dividend 
1959 $4.45 $2.10 
1958 3.80 1.85 
1957 3.08 1.65 
1956 2.96 1.55 
1955 2.52 1.30 
1954 2.10 1.20 
1953 156 1.00 
Reynolds’ financial strength is 


impregnable. Although capital ex- 
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penditures totaled 
over $73 million 
in the past three 
years, the com- 
pany reduced its 
debt and preferred 
stock by $52 mil- 
lion and added $15 


million to its working capital. 





Cash 
flow this year is likely to exceed $110 
million with net income per common 
share estimated at about $5. While 


capital expenditures will probably 
continue at the high rate of recent 
years, there is ample leeway for an 
increase in the present $2.20 dividend 
payment. 

Having reached the top of the lad- 
der at home, Reynolds Tobacco is 
understood to be negotiating acqui- 
sition of a major West German ciga- 
rette company. Consummation of this 
transaction should lend additional at- 
traction to this sound investment stock. 

Mesabi Iron Co. (5642) owns huge 
taconite (low-grade iron) ore prop- 
erties in Minnesota which are leased 
to Reserve Mining Company, jointly 
owned by Republic Steel and Armco 
Steel. The 1939 contract between 
Mesabi and Reserve had been in liti- 
gation for years because of irrecon- 
cilable differences on accounting 
policies. Because it was impossible 
to appraise accurately the company’s 
earning potential, Mesabi stock had 
to be considered a radical speculation 
on the outcome of this litigation. 

Last month Mesabi and Reserve 
Mining concluded an agreement which 
settled all differences to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties. Overnight, the 
status of Mesabi stock changed from 
“highly speculative” to “investment- 
grade.” The agreement, which will 
be submitted shortly to Mesabi’s 
stockholders for approval, provides 
principally for the payment of a 
royalty of $1 per ton of ore for 
the first 6 million tons a year and 
slightly less for additional tonnages. 
A further provision that the royalty 
will be adjusted on the basis of 
the wholesale commodity price index 
protects Mesabi stockholders against 
the inroads of inflation. 

Although the new agreement is 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960, this year’s 
results are difficult to project be- 
cause of adjustments for taxes, etc. 
in connection with the settlement. 
Nevertheless, Mesabi will soon be 
able to inaugurate regular cash divi- 
dends which could be at an annual 
rate of $3 a share by 1961. Looking 
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farther ahead into the future, it 
seems safe to assume that production 
will eventually rise materially above 
the present 6 million tons a year. 
Mesabi’s revenues and dividends will 
increase correspondingly with ade- 
quate inflation protection through 
appropriate escalation provisions. In 
my opinion, the stock of Mesabi Iron 
will become recognized as a sound 
investment for income, with limited 
risk and a potential for considerable, 
though probably gradual, apprecia- 
tion. 

When, after long travails, the Titan 
missile finally took off successfully 
in February, the stock market paid 
its respects to the Martin Co. but 
overlooked Avco which not only had 
a significant part in this launching, 
but was also the producer of the 
vitally important re-entry vehicle, 
the nose cone, which was recovered 
after the flight. This oversight on 
the part of Wall Street suggests that 
Avco’s “corporate image,” as they say 
on Madison Avenue, still reflects the 
company’s former association with 
the home appliance industry (Cros- 
ley refrigerators and Bendix wash- 
ers) which was terminated in 1956. 
This misconception is compounded 
by the superficiality of analysts and 
investors who look at reported earn- 
ings per share and draw their con- 
clusions without going beyond the 
surface. Avco’s profits “declined” 
from $1.38 a share in 1957 to $1.24 in 
1958 to 95c in 1959, seemingly a dis- 
couraging trend; but it is completely 
distorted by tax credits resulting 
from the liquidation of the appliance 
business. The actual results are im- 
pressive: 


Net Sales Pre-tax Profits 

Fiscal year (thousands) (thousands) 
1959 $306,048 $18,488 
1958 282,930 15,567 
1957 314,883 10,553 


Aveo is still a company with diver- 
sified interests, but the emphasis now 
lies in areas to which Wall Street 
generally assigns a very high earn- 
ings multiple: electronics, missile and 
space technology, TV and radio 
broadcasting and, particularly, ad- 
vanced research and development. 
Even on the basis of full conversion 
of its debentures, Avco should earn 
over $1 a share this year, amply 
covering the 50c dividend rate. 

Selling at less than 14 times earn- 
ings, only moderately above its book 
value of $10.35 a share, yielding 3.7%, 
Aveo seems neglected among the 
stocks in the so-called glamour fields. 
Those who want to minimize their 
risks. may prefer the debentures 
which are convertible into the stock 
at 11% and, at 126, sell only about 
5% above conversion parity. 
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100-POINT RISE BY SUMMER? 


6 Low-Priced Stocks to Ride the 
Crest of the Next Big Buying Wave 


Basson Park, Mass.—There is con- 
vincing evidence that another big rise 
is just around the corner for many 
stocks. In the nm of well-known 
financial authority nat E. Spear, it 
is likely to be propelled by the follow- 
ing factors: 1) renewed accumulation 
of stocks by institutions and mutual 
funds, 2) a sharp boost in plant and 
equipment spending and 3) new high 
records in personal income. 


For investors who have been wait- 

ing on the sidelines since the market 

in early January, Spear editors 

lieve the chance to make some un- 
usual profits is now at hand. 


Which 6 of These 21 Stocks 
Promise the Greatest Gains Today? 


Babbitt Nat. Union Elect. 
British Pete Northeast Airlines 
Canada Dry Panellit 
Catalin Corp. Reeves Soundcraft 
Conde Nast Servel 
Fairbanks Whitney S. A. Gold & Plat. 
Ford Motor Ltd. Spencer Shoe 
Int'l Resistance Stude-Packard 
Lear Inc. Welbilt 
Muter Co. Whitin Machine 
Nat. Bellas H. 

a ae you for this great stock 
profit itors have 


ssibility, Spear 
caeindier selected 6 under-$25 stocks 
which all have a special “angle” and 
which the great power of mass public 
buying could sweep to higher prices 
in 1960. Th: They are believed to have the 
same kind of “profit punch” that has 
made stocks like American Motors and 
Texas Instruments keep “far ahead of 
the pack.” 


Here are a few highlights from this 
new Report called “6 Stocks Unper $25 
to Rwe tHe Crest or THE Next Bic Buyinc 
Wave.” 


One stock is currently selling around 
$10. But don’t expect it to stay here 
for . Until recently it was reel- 
ing wu the burden of large, short 
term loans and heavy interest pay- 
ments. This picture has changed 
dramatically. Through mergers and 
acquisitions it is now believed to be 
one of the most potentially profitable 
low-priced stocks in today’s market. 


At the helm is a brilliant financial 
mind with a long string of profit suc- 
cesses behind him. A real “sleeper” 
today. Spear editors believe it is an 
awakening giant of tomorrow. They 
believe it is capable of doubling with- 
in 18 months. 


Another stock recently penetrated 
an exceptionally bullish trading base 
after 9 years of consolidation. But 
there is much more to this stock than 
a favorable chart pattern. A shift in 
control of the company last year has 
been accompanied by some startling 
strides. After 3 consecutive years of 
deficits the company finally pushed 
its profit picture into the black for 
the first 9 months of last year and 
earnings for the final quarter could 
be several times larger than the rest 
of the year combined. A large block 
of stock in this company is closely 
held and the remaining shares could 
advance dramatically upon the an- 
nouncement of good earnings news. 


During the past 17 years the average 
advance of all Spear’s Supervised Buy 
and Sell Recommendations—403 in all 
—has exceeded the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials by 122.0%. This Report has been 
prepared by the same organization that 
established this record. 


‘] SPECIAL OFFER 


To prepare you for large 1960 
profits, Spear editors will send you 
this new Report with a 2-week trial 
subscription to the Spear Market 

Letter for just $1. (New subscribers only.) 
Send this ad, your name and address today 
to Box SP1-52D 


(] Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ 
Son at Special $15 rate. (Regular rate 
) 


SPEAR & STAFF inc. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS SERVING THE 
“MONEY MAKING MINORITY” SINCE 1940 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 














The March 
Monthly Letter 
from our Re- 
search Depart- 
ment evaluates 
today’s steel in- 
dustry from the | 
standpoint of the | 
individual inves- 
tor. We give our 
answers and judgments in the follow- 
ing areas: 


STEEL & GROWTH 


Is steel a growth industry? What do 
statistics show? What is the production 
and domestic consumption picture for 
1960? . . . 1970? 


ESSENTIALITY 


What is steel’s unique combination of 
qualities? What about competition 
from aluminum? Concrete? 


THE LABOR CONTRACT 


What will the new wage formula mean 
to prices and profits? What courses are 
open to management? 


PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


What 3 rules should investors keep in 
mind before making investments in this 
industry? What kind of management 
should investors look for? What about 
size and capital resources? Which small 
companies seern to have a bright future? 


8 INDUSTRY LEADERS 


Vital data is presented to help investors 
measure the profitability and competi- 
tive standing of the 8 industry leaders. 


RECOMMENDED STOCKS 


Our Monthly Letter also includes a 
list of about 175 stocks and convertible 
bonds, with price, yield, dividends, and 
1958 and 1959 earnings. These favored 
issues are kept under continuous 
monthly review. For your copy of this 
Letter, now available to investors, 
simply use coupon below. 
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MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 


INVESTMENT 


THIS ARTICLE completes the informa- 
tive comments on Big Board “new ar- 
| rivals” begun in the February 15 issue. 

Rubbermaid, Inc. was listed on June 
22 last year, and since that time has 
held a range between 17 and 12. Re- 
cent price, 13. The company was in- 
_corporated in 1920 and formerly was 
| known as the Wooster Rubber Co. It 
produces a wide line of vinyl and 
rubber coated kitchen and bathroom 
accessories, rubber mats for automo- 
biles, bath tub and kitchen use, and 
it is the largest in its field. Through 
its subsidiaries, the company also 
makes molded wire, plastics, plastic 
paints and baked enamel finishes and 
plastic coatings for fabrics and 
wire products. For the first nine 
months of 1959, sales rose 17% from 
the same period the year before, so 
that for the full year results should 
surpass the $21.4 million recorded in 
1958. Earnings, too, should exceed the 
83c per share earned in 1958, as 74c 
per share was earned in the first 
nine months. Capitalization: $1.5 
million in funded debt; common 
stock, 1,301,088 shares, of which 53% 
is closely held. Indicated dividend, 
30c. 

Ryan Aeronautical more than dou- 
bled in price (adjusted for 24%-for-1 
split, plus 20% in stock) during the 
early part of 1959, as it began the 
year around 13 and reached 31 in 
April. Since then, it reacted sharply 
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by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


to 16. It is now 
around 18. As a 
result of large 
military business, 
sales and earnings 
vary a good deal 
from year to year 
and were esti- 
mated to have 
been $80-$85 million and $1.70 per 
share, respectively, for the year ended 
October 31, 1959. The company manu- 
factures jet target missiles, airborne 
electronic systems, Pylon assemblies 
and fuselage sections for jet planes. 
High-temperature components for 
aircraft and missile engines; guid- 
ance systems for missiles, navigational 
systems for long-range flight, and 
special devices for helicopters are also 
made. Capitalization: funded debt, 
$5.5 million; common stock, 1,632,817 
shares, of which 27% is owned by 
Emtor, Inc. and 7% by T.C. Ryan. In- 
dicated annual dividend, 20c. 

Texas Gas Transmission distributes 
natural gas to 70 utilities which serve 
269 communities in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Ohio and _ Illinois 
The company also sells gas to Colum- 
bia Gas, American Natural Gas and 
Texas Eastern Transmission. In 1958, 
48% of sales were to utility compa- 
nies, 38% to Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion and Columbia Gas, 4% to 
American Natural Gas and the bal- 
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—41st Consecutive Dividend— 


The Boord of Directors of Indiana 
General Corporation, at a meeting 
held February 11, 1960, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share, payable on Morch 10, 1960, 
to shareholders of record as of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
February 11, 1960 
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ance to industry. A year ago, the 
company purchased 96% of its re- 
quirements, while 4% was produced 
by its subsidiary, Texas Gas Explo- 
ration. Sales and earnings have been 
in an uptrend for some years, and at 
the end of 1958 were $104.1 million 
and $2.06 per share, respectively. 
For the first nine months of 1959 sales 
and earnings showed year to year 
gains of 14% and 23%, respectively. 
Indicated annual dividend, $1.40; re- 
cent price, 30; 1959-60 high, 35. 

U.S. Vitamin & Pharmaceutical 
more than tripled in price after re- 
cording a low of 14 in 1957, reaching 
a high of 52 last year. Since that 
time it has declined to a low of 29 
near which it is now selling. The 
company is a small manufacturer of 
ethical specialty drugs, with a prod- 
uct line of around 75 items, including 
vitamin formulations, sulfonamides, 
hormones and food supplements. 
Vitamins comprise roughly 35% of 
sales, and no individual product is 
believed to account for more than 
15% of total volume. Sales during 
the last decade have risen from $6.3 
million in 1950 to an estimated $15 
million plus in 1960. During this 
period, earnings have increased from 





49c a share to $1.05 a share estimated | 


for 1959. Sales of DBI, an oral anti- 
diabetes drug introduced a _ year 
ago, are beginning to show much im- 
provement and are expected to con- 
tribute favorably in 1960. Capitali- 
zation is small, consisting of 1.9 mil- 
lion shares of common stock, 40% of 
which is controlled by management. 
Finances are strong, with cash items 
alone being well in excess of current 
liabilities. Indicated dividend, 60c. 
Universal Match is presently one of 
the world’s largest producers of ad- 
vertising match books. The company 
is also engaged in research develop- 
ment and production work for the 
military, including such items as 
launchers, atomic 
energy studies, inertia guidance sys- 
tems, etc. It also produces coin han- 
dling devices for automatic vending 


| machines and is the largest manu- 


facturer of cigarette vending machines. | 


It is interesting to note that the com- 
pany recently purchased the refriger- 
ated cabinet division of Anheuser- 


Busch. For 1959, sales are expected | 


to exceed $70 million vs. $44 million 


in 1958, with earnings estimated at | 


$3 per share vs. $1.56 in 1958. Sales in 


1960 could be substantially better. In- | 


deed, sales are estimated at around 
$90 million and earnings at $4 per 
share. Long-term debt, $1.1 million; 
common stock, 1.5 million shares; 
1958-60 price range, 97-12; indicated 
dividend, $1 plus 4% in stock. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California’s oldest, 
one of the nation’s largest savings 
and loan associations 
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In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend, nor have its doors ever been 
closed on a business day. 


Its savings accounts are held by 


| investors throughout the United 


States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in C alifornia. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 


Funds placed by the tenth of 


any month earn from the first of 
that month. 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. FM 3-15 











TEXAS GULF A 
SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


154th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per shore on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company's 
capital stock outstanding and entitied 
to receive dividends, payable March 15, 
1960, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business February 29, 1960. 

&. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 
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by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


Two Kinds of Growth Stock 


Durinc most of February there was 
evidence that investment money was 
continuing to move, perhaps at an 
increasing rate, into the more defen- 
sive types of growth stocks. Like the 
grocery chains I discussed in this 
connection in the preceding article 
(Forses, Mar. 1), the stocks appar- 
ently being sought out by conservative 
money are those that qualify on most 
of the following counts: a) a distinct, 
though not necessarily spectacular, 
growth trend; b) representation in a 
major corporation; c) relatively mild 
business-cycle fluctuations; d) at 
least a fairly conservative ratio of 
price to current earning power (mean- 
ing a comparatively small premium of 
growth potential), and e) preferably 
of institutional investment calibre, 
but not now heavily represented in 
institutional portfolios. Since I be- 
lieve the trend toward stocks that can 
meet these yardsticks is apt to con- 
tinue for some time, I want to discuss 
here another case in point where in- 
creasing demand should run into an 
interesting technical condition. 

The stock I have selected for this 
purpose, General American Transpor- 
tation (GMT, about 62), is not part 
of an industrial group that, as such, 
is likely to attract growth-oriented 
investors. So the fact that the com- 
pany has developed a strong, proven 
long-term record of expansion in 
gross and net makes it stand out quite 
conspicuously. It is commonly con- 
sidered of top-drawer quality, and 
the dividend has been increased in 
eight of the last ten years. About half 
of General American’s gross revenue, 
which this year may push close to the 
quarter-billion dollar mark, comes 
from operation of a large and expand- 
ing specialized railroad car fleet, 
leased to a great variety of industrial 


users. The other 
half derives from 
operation of large 
storage tank ter- 
minals, from 
freight car (espe- 
cially “piggy- 
back”) construc- 
tion, and from 
various, highly diversified manufac- 
turing activities. Last year’s net in- 
come (estimate: $3-$3.10 per share) 
was crimped sharply by the steel 
strike. This year, there should be 
sizable improvement, provided there 
is no rail strike. On the basis of a 
full year’s use of GMT’s car fleet and 
a substantial backlog of manufactur- 
ing orders, estimates of 1960 net profit 
per share run as high as $4, which 
would probably raise cash income 
(depreciation charges added back to 
net profit-after-taxes) to well over 
$6 a share. 

To promote growth, GMT makes 
consistently heavy investments in 
facilities; last reported (1958) capital 
expenditures equalled almost $6.50 
per share of common stock now out- 
standing; for the five-year period 
1954-58 they came to a cumulative 
total of over $33 a share, more than 
half the stock’s current price. 

Partly because of the effect of the 
steel strike on last year’s business 
and partly because of general market 
conditions, the stock’s price action 
has got exactly nowhere since March 
1959, although the long-term growth 
trend seems to continue unabated. 
On our P&F chart, you can see that 
the mild downtrend, in effect during 
most of 1959, was interrupted by the 
December rally (column D) to the 
60-65 level, after the September low 





*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
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was tested and held in November. A | 
rally beyond the December high, to | 
66, should now be a strong indication | 
that the last year’s downtrend was | 
being decisively reversed, and, of | 
course, a move to a new high at 68 

should be conclusive. 
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steady in the low 60s. Secondly, in 
terms of Point & Figure technique, 
the January-February trading-range 
action (columns D-X) now has 
enough lateral breadth to support a 
potential intermediate uptrend to the 
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(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NO. 101 


A dividend of ten cents (10¢) per 
share has today been declared on 
| the outstanding common stock of 
| this Corporation, payable on Morch 
31, 1960, to stockholders of record 





4, 1960. 





ot the close of business on March 


| which, subject to various modifica- 


tions, an ensuing “vertical” trend can 
rise or fall from the lateral trading 
level.) Accordingly, on _ technical 
grounds, at least, there is some justi- 
fication for expecting a more decisive 
resumption of the major uptrend, per- 
haps without too much delay. 

Of longer-term technical signifi- 
cance is the fact that a rally to 68 or 
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higher would complete the entire 
action of the past 12 months as a 
| large “consolidation” phase. It would 
suggest that the last remainder of 
persistent supply at and below 67 had 
been mopped up and that further de- | 
mand of consequence would have to 
be filled at rising prices. In terms of 
| P&F theory, the full lateral extent 
(columns A-X) of the consolidation 
phase, which now spans 17 columns | 
of price reversal action on the 60 
level, suggests a large latent technical 
potential for a new major uptrend— 
perhaps more than should be ex- 
pected of this type of stock. A partial 
measurement of this lateral action 
(columns B-X) would give us a con- 
ceivably more acceptable long-term 
target at 84. A very conservative ap- 
proach would measure only the lower 


A. R. BERGEN 
Secretary. 
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RUBEROID 


BUILDING 


and 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


CURRENT RATE 


4/2 


PER ANNUM 





Earnings Paid FOUR Times a Year 


e Each account insured to 
$10,000 by the Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration 

© Savings placed by the 10th 
earn from the Ist of the same 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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dend of 50 cents per share on 
the outstanding capital stock, 
payable March 17, 1960, to 
stockholders of record March 
2, 1960. 


remain tentative until the consolida- 
tion is completed by a rise to at least | 
| 68, but I believe this relatively modest 
prerequisite can be met for the vari- 
| ous reasons suggested above. 


Though the defensive growth media 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION OF SAN DIEGO 


0. A. MAGGIA 
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Inc. 


For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 


GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible 
growth of capital and income by in- 
vesting in a diversified list of com- 
panies in many industries which 
are active in chemical science. 
Prospectus upon request from your dealer, or 
mail coupon below to 








j F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC., 


! 
| Manager and Distributor of Chemica! Fund | 
| 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., Dept Fy 

I 
! 
l 








T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 
* 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 
growth of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 


There is no sales load or com- 
mission. 


REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset 
value less |%,. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 











 G€eystone 





GROWTH FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund composed of se- 
curities selected for their —— « of 
future GROWTH and increased income 


=< For Ae ap descriptive Pro- 
ps poor sein mail with your name 
address to Dept. G-15 


Be KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


We fectually measure the effect of 


in the Stock Market! 


Send 1 latest Report F th’, 
rz anh refund basis. é dae satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
208 PARK AVE., a vena N N. Y. 
He MUTUAL FUND | 
PAST PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


(ON ALL FUNDS) 
PLU le Mutual ithout sales cha b: 
8 bs on i PUus w sa rges, &, 


Mutual Fund news 
Pius 
= 


ie eo all in March issue of 
+ he — subscription 


























Reporter. only—$6.00 
montbly. eo ee 3 


The Mutual Fund Reporter, Box 164, Fair Haven, N. J. 








THE FUNDS 


Portfolios: 





TIMELY MOVES 


Earty this month, on the very day in 
fact when the Dow-Jones rail aver- 
age plummeted to a fifteen-month 
low, thereby signaling a bear market 
to classic Dow theorists, President 
Henry T. Vance released his annual 
report for the Boston Fund, the big 
(total assets: $211.9 million) 28-year- 
old balanced fund. The record showed 
that Vance had been acting like a 


| bear virtually all of last year. 


In the 12 months ended January 31, 
said he, Boston Fund reduced its com- 
mon stock portfolio from 68% to just 
54% of total assets. Bond and pre- 
ferred stock holdings rose propor- 
tionately, from 32% to 46%. “The 
reduction of equity holdings was 
executed on a quarter-by-quarter 
basis,” said Vance, “but the heaviest 
cutback was made in December 1959 
and early January.” He eliminated 
Boston’s holdings in General Motors, 
Bethlehem Steel, U.S. Steel and 
Socony Mobil and sharply reduced 
holdings of Inland Steel. 

Despite his timely action, Boston’s 
net asset value per share stood at 
$17.10 at year-end, compared with 
$17.25 a year earlier. But through 
last month, Vance noted, it quickly 
bounded upward to $17.33 per share. 
What of the coming year? Said Vance: 
“We never prophesy. We'll have to 
wait and see.” 


Management Policy: 
THE IRONY OF IT 


THE STRATEGY is as old as the mutual 
fund industry. When one investment 
policy doesn’t work out, you keep 
your chin up, try another and sound 
optimistic as hell. The latest case in 
point: Los Angeles-based Interna- 
tional Resources Fund. 

When International Resources Fund 
took its present shape and title back 
in 1955, it staked out investment poli- 
cies that easily set it apart from the 
herd. The fund would concentrate, 
said the prospectus, on companies en- 
gaged in finding, extracting and proc- 
essing the earth’s raw materials. 
Moreover, at least two thirds of the 
assets were to be invested in big inter- 
national and foreign companies. The 
objective: capital gains. 

Bucking the Trend. As it happened, 
the policy uncovered no rich lode of 
profit. Net asset value per share at 









the end of fiscal 1955 (November 30) 
stood at $4.63. The fund ended fiscal 
1959 with net assets of just $4.86 per 
share. If capital gains over the four- 
year period had been taken in new 
shares, the fund’s shares would have 
grown 32.8% in value in a time when 
Standard & Poor’s index of 500 stocks 
was climbing 27.3%. 

Nevertheless, the fund lost its sales 
appeal. In 1957, proceeds from the 
sale of new shares still exceeded re- 
demptions of existing shares by a 
healthy 4-to-1 ratio. But in 1958, 
redemptions ate up 80% of new 
money. Last year, redemptions actu- 
ally exceeded new sales by 4%4-to-1. 

Ironically, this wave of redemptions 
hit the fund just when it was putting 
on its best show in four years. Net 
asset value had slid from $4.63 to 
$4.09 per share as fiscal 1959 began. 
By the end of the year it had jumped 
to $4.86 which, along with a 6c capital 
gain distribution, amounted to a 20.3% 
rise at a time when the S&P average 
was climbing just 8%. 

Yet because of the heavy redemp- 
tions, total net assets actually fell 
some $500,000 to $18.3 million last 
year. Clearly the situation had gone 
far enough. Last month, President 
Coleman W. Morton announced a 
major change in policy, broadening 
the fund’s interests to include all 
kinds of companies—scientific, indus- 
trial, commercial and financial among 
others—instead of concentrating on 
foreign “natural resource” outfits. 

Predictably, Morton was thumping- 
ly optimistic. “Although we believe 
in the present soundness and future 
growth potentialities of . . . producers 
of natural resources,” said he, “we 
have an equally basic belief that . 
investment success is most likely to 
be achieved through a policy that is 
flexible and mobile.” 

As Morton’s very own words sug- 
gest, mutual funds that aim at a nar- 
row target sometimes do better than 
others. But sometimes they don’t do 
nearly as well. 


Competition: 
RAISING THE ANTE 


Like people who live on the side of 
an active volcano, mutual fund sales- 
men have long accepted the tougher 
facts of their business life with stoic 
calm. One of the toughest facts is 
losing your star salesman, sometimes 
even a whole officeful at a time, to a 
competitor who is willing to make a 
better deal. When a really hot man 
leaves, it’s worse than seeing a pro- 
ducing asset go down a rathole. He 
doesn’t simply disappear. He goes 
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after your very own clients with some- 
one else’s product. 

Counterattack. Early this month, 
however, one young mutual fund 
president resorted to an ancient de- 





vice (in other businesses) to meet the | 


menace: the stock option. He was 
John Donahue, 35-year-old president 


of the small but growing (assets: $13 | 


million) Income Foundation Fund. | 


“Give the salesman an equitable in- 
terest in the property he creates,” 
said Donahue, “and he will inevitably 
look upon his livelihood as a perma- 
nent career of lifetime relationships.” 
Donahue plans to let them buy into 
the fund’s sponsor and management 
firm. 

Donahue’s 100-odd full-time and 400 


part-time salesmen, under a plan just | 


approved by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, will get (in addi- 
tion to their regular commissions) 


options to buy one share of Federated | 


Investors Class B (non-voting) stock 
for every $10,000 worth of Income 
Foundation shares they sell. Each op- 
tion gives a call om one share at $5 


below the market value on the day it | 
is awarded. With Federated Investors | 
in the process of acquiring virtually | 


all the stock in the management com- 


pany, and with its shares currently | poem ty A. 


selling over-the-counter at around 

$16, that is no small incentive. 
Donahue wouldn’t be surprised if 

this kind of incentive plan raised a 


bit of a fuss in the industry. He’d be | 


disappointed, in fact, if 
“Salesmen,” said he, “don’t fully ap- 
preciate—yet—the fact that a big seg- 
ment of the money in our business 
comes from the management fee. But 
they’re bound to wake up to that fact 
sooner or later. I'd like to be the first 
to help them do so.” 
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it didn’t. | 


“William 


A diversified mutual pur investing ‘eledibedly in securities 
of American business and industry with the objectives 
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of achieving reasonable capital growth and of providing 


Street 


t WILLIAM STREET SALES, ING. 


a fair and reasonable current return to share owners. 
For prospectus see your investment dealer or - this coupon to 


48 ' 
Fund ; One William Street, New York 4, N. Y. . 
y H Send me a prospectus and literature on : 
‘ The One Witutam Street Funp, Inc. : 
Inc a : sn pars, 4 : 
De sc, 8 ve ds vant os dade City Leet e State ‘ 
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LET US 


MAKE YOU A. 


BARRON'S 
SUBSCRIBER 


For the Next 17 Weeks For $5 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly Fives, ti uu complete financial and in- 
vestmen nce—the equivalent of nu- 
merous apacial services that cost much more. 
A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
naaees your business and investment gieine 

h greater understanding and foresight . 

the investment implications of current 
cal and economic ——-. a corpora 
tivities .. . the Fg ip en e€ you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities .. . the knowledge of un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
which ——— the real 
values of ian a real estate, com- 
modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 
~¥-y is like Barron's. It is 
ted for the man who is worth 


ac- 


oe It is the only weekly affiliated with 
w Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, pan Em information in serving you. 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how this 
complete tapew | financial news service gives 
you money-ma . protective information 


you need in manag: ng our business and in- 

vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

$5 for 17 gs A trial; full year’s sub- 

aren aats Just send this ad today 

wi yon eet check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 

National Business and Financial 

Weekly. 392 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Are you 
looking for 
income now, 
income later 
-»-0F both? 
The Parker Corporation is distributor 
of mutual funds with two different 
goals: 


Incorporated 


Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors s:. 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 





| ~———Send for free prospectus —-——- 


| THE PARKER CORPORATION 
| 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


! 
! 
| Please send me prospectus on: Ei 
| © Incorporated Investors C) Incorporated Income Fund 1 














SHREVEPORT. LOUIBIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (87}<¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable hi 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 10, 1960. 
B. M. Brap 

February 23, 1960 Secretary 


SERVING THE 


— 
‘> 


SUNDSTRAN 


~~ 


SUNDSTRAND 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock, pay- 
able March 19, 1960, to 
shareholders of record 
March 9, 1960. 


G. J. LANDSTROM 
Vice President-Secretary 


Rockford. Illinois 



















































PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
Common Stock Dividend 
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| Universal Oil Products specializes 
in oil refining technology. In addi- 
| tion, the company manufactures cata- 
lysts, oxidation inhibitors, additives 
| and antizonants for the petroleum, 
chemical, rubber and food industries. 
| A year ago, royalties, engineering 
| and service accounted for 60% of 
profits. Indeed, the company owns 
over 1,700 U.S. patents and 1,300 for- 
eign patents. Earnings last year were 
estimated at $1 a share, continuing 
the slide that began in 1955 when 
$2.39 a share was earned. A slight 
improvement is looked for this year 
as recently developed processes come 
into their own. Capitalization consists 
of $3.8 million in funded debt and 2.9 
million shares of common stock. 
Price range during the last year, 29- 
18; recent price, 28; indicated divi- 
dend, 62.5c. 
Upjohn, founded in 1886, was listed 
a little over a year ago. The com- 
pany is one of the largest ethical 
drug manufacturers in this country, 
producing over 500 products. Total 
sales fall into four groups: antibi- 
otics, steroids, nutritional products 
(vitamins) and other pharmacological 
products. Sales have grown steadily 
for many years, and for last year 
were estimated at around $160 mil- 
lion. Earnings also have increased 
over the years and are estimated at 
$1.65 per share in 1959 vs. $1.43 per 
share in 1958. The company’s foreign 
business is now small but is expected 
to grow in the future, as ten wholly 
owned subsidiaries are now operated 
abroad. The company’s balance sheet 
is good; there is no debt. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 14 million shares of 


| common stock, of which approximately 


60% is owned by Upjohn interests. 
Price range since 1958, 50-42; recent 
price, 44. A dividend has been paid 
each year since 1909; current rate, 64c. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel, incorpo- 
rated in 1910, produces tool, die, and 
special purpose steels which are sold 


| in the form of hot rolled or ham- 


mered brass, upset forgings, plate and 
sheet, cold drawn bars, precision 
ground flats, etc. Products are sold 
largely to tool and die makers. Hun- 
dreds of kinds of steels are produced 
| by the company and are sold by the 
pound. Five divisions are operated 
in this country; interests are also 
held in Canada, Italy and France. 
| For the year ended June 30, 1959, 
| sales reached $26.9 million vs. $19.6 
million the year before, and earnings 
rose to $3.28 per share vs. $1.92 a 
| share. Further improvement is an- 
ticipated this year. Finances are sat- 
| isfactory, with a current ratio of 




























3.48 to 1. Funded debt, $2.4 million; 
common stock, 625,661 shares. Indi- 
cated dividend, $2. Price range since 
1957, 65-29; now around 36. 

Varian Associates nearly tripled in 
price last year, from a low of 20 to a 
high of 53. It is currently around 47. 
There is no dividend. The company 
is a leader in the fast growing fields 
of electron tubes, microwave, and re- 
lated scientific instruments. The de- 
mand for the company’s products 
and services is increasing. As a re- 
sult, its backlog of orders has risen, 
and on September 30 stood at $19.2 
million. The company qualifies as a 
true “growth” situation, as in the last 
decade sales have risen from $460,000 
to $38.1 million in fiscal 1959. Earn- 
ings during this period were up from 
8c to 8lc a share. Capitalization con- 
sists of $6.2 million in funded debt, 
and 3.1 million shares of common 
stock. Varian was incorporated in 
1948. 

Warner Co. is a leading supplier of 
building materials, including sand, 
gravel, concrete, lime and limestone. 
It owns 5,500 acres near Philadelphia 
containing an estimated 120 million 
tons of sand and gravel which it is 
believed will sustain operations for 
40 years or more. Also owned are 63 
up-to-date barges, wharves, track- 
age, trucks, cranes and other equip- 
ment. For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1959, sales rose to $25.6 
million vs. $17.2 million for the same 
period a year ago, and earnings rose 
to $1.18 vs. $1. Fourth-quarter oper- 
ations were undoubtedly affected by 
the steel strike, as the use of many 
of the company’s products is tied in 
closely with that industry. It is 
hoped that sales in 1960 will show 
improvement. Finances are strong, 
with a current ratio of 6.6 to 1. Capi- 
talization consists of $21,875 long-term 
debt and just over 1 million shares of 
common stock. Price range since 1956, 
28-16; now around 21; indicated divi- 
dend, $1. 

White Stores operates a chain of 
68 retail stores in Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico and Colorado, and has 
200 dealer stores in Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Louis- 
iana. Products sold include auto- 
mobile accessories, furniture, house- 
hold appliances, home furnishings, 
housewares, toys, sporting goods, 
hardware, etc. Sales and earnings 
have shown moderate gains through 
the years, and for the nine months 
ended October 1959 were $38.1 mil- 
lion and $2.04 per share, respectively. 
Current dividend, 80c, which was 
supplemented by 5% in stock in 1959. 
Finances are good, and capitalization 
is small. Price range, 1957-60, 29-8. 
Recent price, 25. 
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1957. This year, common dividends | 


probably will be resumed, and I can 


visualize earnings of as much as $3.50 | 


per share, excluding an ret 
foreign equity. 


American Radiator, paying 80c, is | | 


a value situation and not just because 
of my hope that residential building 
later will improve. Rather, 1) The 
price situation has improved in 
plumbing goods, and the demand now 
is for better houses with higher priced 
components. 2) There have been 
some changes for the better in the 
company’s Engineered Products div- 
ision which contributes about one 
third of sales. 3) With Europe des- 
tined to build more dwelling units 
this year than the United States, 
foreign business will be excellent. 
About 48% of last year’s $1.80 per 


share profit came from outside the | 


U.S. I can visualize a $2 per share 
earnings potential this year. 
Speaking of values, U.S. Rubber, 
which increased its profit margins the 
third year in a row in 1959, may be 
on the way to better than $6 of earn- 
ings against $5.30 last year. The first 
quarter probably will be a little be- 
low last year’s $1.55 per share due to 
the fact that there was a great deal 
of inventory building at that time. 
Now, in contrast, there is “de-in- 
ventorying,”’ which means sales will 
be closer to actual consumption. The 
company is still pursuing its long- 
term program of increasing automa- 
tion, building up retail distribution 
and increasing overseas facilities. 
Thus, its unsatisfactory profit margin 
comparisons with competition prob- 
ably will improve from here out. 
Incidentally, just as the lagging ac- 
tion of the rails was a_ technical 
danger sign two months ago, so their 
better-than-average performance in 
past weeks is a most constructive in- 
dication. I’m impressed by the fact 
that whereas the steels, for example, 
were off quite sharply between early 
January and late February, rails such 
as Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate and 
Rock Island were practically un- 
changed. New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis seems to me to be a most in- 
teresting speculation at this time, 
what with a 1960 earnings potential 
of $3.75-$4 per share, a $2 dividend, 
an exceptionally strong financial posi- 
tion, and excellent cost controls. Last 
year’s net alone was $3.20 per share. 
One last thought: If you'll grant 
the soundness of my basic premise, 
it isn’t difficult to find tempting ve- 
hicles. After all, what can you and 


I do about a mass psychosis except 


take advantage of it? 
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PHILIP MORRIS 


INCORPORATED 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Resotvep, That the regular 
uarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
sae on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.975 share on the Cumu- 
lative ferred Stock, 3.90% 
Series, be and the same hereby 
are declared payable May 2, 
1960 to holders of Preferred 
Stock of the respective Series of 
record at the close of business 














on April 15, 1960; and be it 


further 


134th Common Stock Dividend 
Common Stock ($5.00 Par) 

Reso.vep, Thata regula 

terly dividend of $0.90 90 + a 
on the Common § of the 
Company be and it hereby is de- 
clared payable April 15, 1960 
to holders of Common Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
March 18, 1960. 





HUGH CULLMAN, 


Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 24, 1960 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





February 16, 1960 


SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Arkansas Power & Light Company 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the Common Stock (after the 2-for-1 
stock split in the form of a stock divi- 
dend approved by stockholders Febru- 
ary 15, 1960), payable April 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 17, 1960. 


D. J. WINFIELD 
Treasurer 


Louisiana Power & Light Company 


Utility service by tax-paying, 
=. i A 2 





Mississippi Power & Light Company 


made this dividend possible. New Orleans Public Service Inc. 














Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 395th Dividend — 
94th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share will 
be paid on March 14, 1960, 
to stockholders of record 
March 1, 1960. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 


Division and Subsidiaries: 


Pullman-Standard division 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
Trailmobile Inc. 

Trailmobile Finance Company 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation 
Transport Leasing Company 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dividend Notice 





The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


874% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
April 1, 1960 to June 30, 1960, 
payable July 1, 1960, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 6, 1960. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 25, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 14, 1960. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. ¥., March 4, 1960 
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REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Offer High Yield—Plus Steady Growth 


Here’ .. a Br ok, oor: plus yield situa- 


tion, nt share of 
pride, yi. FF > ond income from milk 
plus stock dividends in calves and 


extra profits in sales of opie stock. 

Get ali the facts and you'll discover why 
Guernseys are the top choice of today’s 
dairymen. 

Business or hobby, Guernseys and 
Golden Guern Milk offer excellent Profit 
opportunities. rite for Guernsey * 
ment” facts today. 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
636 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


EXECUTIVES... 
“site-see” 


INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 
... Fight 


at 
your 


‘invest- 








@ Discover how your compen con profit 
positively in Colorado 4 o 

@ learn why Colorado ‘ties become “‘the 
State that more than meets your site 
requirements, 


@ Examine the documented facts on Colo- 


rado's t wealth of Manpower, Ma- 
terials, ets. 

@ See why Pleasant Living, a product of 
Colorado's magic climate, is such a 
valuable bonus to industry. 


This revised-to-the-minute 9-boeklet portfolio, 
“Industrial Celorade,"’ presents an informe- 
tive, concise analysis of the opportunities 
awaiting new and expanding industry in 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Eo.rc3ravo 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
52 STATE CAPITOL BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. 
Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence, 
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| I should not look for a 
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| gratifyingly representative. Beckman 
| specifically was typical of those stocks 


in this category that appeared last 
year to have temporarily outrun their 
fundamentals and now seem to be 
moving up again in line with them. 


| As of late February another poten- 


tially interesting situation of this kind | 


may be Siegler Corp. (SGL, about 32- 
34), though the chart shows that the 
uptrend has not yet been resumed. 


| Siegler does about two-thirds of its 


business in electronics, the balance in 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment and in specialized machinery 


| having aircraft and missile applica- 


tions. The company has been unfold- 
ing an aggressive acquisition program. 
As a result, sales have expanded 
sharply, but for the 1958 and 1959 
fiscal years growth in net per share 
was held back by additional stock 
issued for new businesses acquired. 
Now, however, expansion apparently 
is paying off: net per share for the 


| six months ended December 1959 was 


reported at $1.08, vs. $1.36 for the 
preceding 12 months. If the company 
can approximate the performance of 
the first half of calendar 1959, full 
fiscal year net should come to about 

1.75 a share on sales of perhaps $85 
million (against $32 million in 1956- 
57). Cash (pre-depreciation) income 
might be as much as $2.50. 

Though not cheap on current earn- 
ing power, SGL certainly seems more 
reasonably valued as a growth stock 
now than at last year’s high of 44-45. 
Moreover, our P&F chart shows a 
neatly symmetrical reversal base 
structure astride the 30 level, roughly 
corresponding to the consolidation 
phase on the 60 level in GMT. I should 
assume that a rally to 37-38 would 
validly complete this still latent base, 
of which a full measurement (col- 
umns A-X) now would yield a tenta- 
tive target on the 56 level. The stock 
is volatile and has a good deal of ap- 
peal to the speculative imagination 
under favorable market conditions, so 
demand might once again overdiscount 
the future and this target may not 
be as improbable as it might seem. In 
any event, it is more than adequate 
to suggest an eventual move through 
the potential supply zone of last year’s 
top (38-45), but until this is achieved, 


move.” 





“runaway | 
Except under absolute bear | 


market conditions, I think the support | 


and upper 20s should remain effective. 


| potentially indicated in the low 30s | 


Thus, SGL should make at the least a | 
useful, albeit high-risk, trading me- | 
dium, capable of developing a very | 


interesting major-uptrend potential. 


UNIVERSAL MARION CORPORATION 


Ue 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corporation 
has declared a dividend of thirty- 
cents ($30) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
for the first quarter of 1960. The 
dividend is payable March 28, 
1960 to stockholders of record 
March 4, 1960. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
Directors also have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of one 
doliar twelve and one-half cents 
($1.12%_) on the 44% Preferred 
Stock. The dividend is payable 
April 11, 1960 to stockholders of 
record March 25, 1960. 


M, C. TOMBERLIN 
Secretary 












DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


Preferred Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $1.0614 
payable April 1, 1960 
to stockholders of record 
March 10, 1960 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 30c 
payable April 1, 1960 
to stockholders of record 
March 10, 1960 


Robert W. Jackson, President 
Aldens, Inc. 


“USF&G 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents a share, payable 
April 14, 1960, to stockholders 
of record March 23, 1960. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 








February 24, 1960. 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


share. Most of that was from mining 
profit. We expect results during the bal- 
ance of our fiscal year will be even more 
favorable. Last year we predicted a reg- 
ular dividend policy would be established 
during 1960. Results indicate this may 
well be possible by the middle of this 
calendar year. —Ricuarp D. Boxum II 

m President, 
Sabre-Pinon Corp. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Sir: . the annual report of Stand- 
ard Uranium Corp. shows that that com- 
pany has been earning very substantial 
profits. —ASHLEY E. Pinceon 

DeWitt Conklin Organization, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Forses gladly acknowledges that Rad- 
orock, Standard and Sabre-Pinon are 
three profitable companies who got 
caught in a too-sweeping statement, also 
agrees with Reader Pelzer that Lisbon 
Uranium was misclassified —Eb. 


Too Many Warnings? 


Sir: In part, I must agree with your 
editorial calling for restraint on the part 
of businessmen (“Too Much Prosperity,” 
Forses, Feb. 15) at this stage in an in- 
cipient runaway boom. Overbuying, 
whether of inventory by companies, or 
installment buying by consumer, can 
only lead ultimately to sharp contractions 
for both, with everybody getting hurt. 

Yet I wonder if all the published warn- 
ings are really doing any service. There 
is considerable evidence that both pro- 
ducers and consumers had already re- 
alized the dangers—steel warehouses are 
already cutting prices, and new car sales 
so far this year have been “disappoint- 
ing.” If anything, the public warnings 
seem to be building up just the wrong 
reaction—a vague but growing appre- 
hension that a bust, rather than a boom, 
is just around the corner. We've jaw- 
boned ourselves into recessions before— 
please let’s not do it again. 

—LesLie STEWART 
New York 


Kaiser Contract 


Sm: In your February 1 issue, Mr. 
Lurie states in his column: “If the (steel) 
industry couldn’t ‘afford’ the increase, if 
it weren’t a better settlement than the 
headlines make it out to be, Kaiser Steel 
would not be negotiating for the industry 
agreement to replace its own contract.” 

I can assure you that information is in- 
accurate. There is no effort being made on 
the part of Kaiser Steel to replace the 
contract which it signed with the United 
Steelworkers. The union has offered to 
extend our 20-month contract for an 
additional ten months. As you are aware, 
the contract signed by the over-all in- 
dustry was for a period of 30 months. 

—H. Watton CLoKe 
Coordinator of Public Relations, 

Kaiser Industries Corp. 
Washington, D.C. 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





Freedom without obligation is 
anarchy; freedom with obligation is 
democracy. —Eart RIney. 


If you want to succeed in the world 
you must make your own opportuni- 
ties as you go on. The man who waits 
for some seventh wave to toss him 
on dry land will find that the seventh 
wave is a long time coming. 

—Joun B. Goucu. 


We should so live and labor in our 
time that what came to us as seed 
may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that what came to us 
as blossom may go to them as fruit. 
This is what we mean by progress. 

—Henry Warp BEEcHER. 


Youth is the time for any extraor- 
dinary toil . . . And, therefore, calcu- 
lation and geometry and all other 
elements of instruction . . . should be 
presented to the mind in childhood. 

—PLATO. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
such also will be the character of thy 
soul—for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then, with a continu- 
ous series of such thoughts as these 
—that where a man can live, there if 
he will he can also live well. 

—Marcus ANTONIUS. 


One of the strongest characteristics 
of genius is the power of lighting its 
own fire. —Joun Foster. 


It is very sad for a man to make 
himself servant to a single thing; his 
manhood all taken out of him by the 
hydraulic pressure of excessive busi- 
ness. —THEODORE PARKER. 


There's one family in the neighbor- 
hood looked upon with awe by their 
neighbors. They're the only ones in 
the area who, at least temporarily, are 
not involved in time-payment plans. 

—CnurisTIAn Scrence Moniror. 


Action may not always bring happi- 
ness; but there is no happiness without 


action. —DIsRAELI. 
The prevailing philosophy of educa- 

tion tends to discredit hard work. 
—ABRAHAM FLEXNEP. 


Not one student in a thousand 
breaks down from overwork. 
—Witu1aM ALLAN NIELSON. 








The only method by which people 
can be supported is out of the effort 
of those who are earning their own 
way. We must not create a deterrent 
to hard work. —Rosert A. Tart. 


The man who ventures to write 
contemporary history must expect 
to be attacked both for everything 
he has said and everything he has 
not said. —VOLTAIRE. 


B. C. FORBES: 


The atmosphere of many a 
business, many a department, 
stems largely from its head. 
Cheerfulness radiated by a boss 
stimulates enthusiasm and pro- 
duction. Charles M. Schwab, 
who became the greatest steel 
master of them all, attributed 
his success in getting the best 
from his men to the fact that he 
never scolded but was liberal in 
bestowing praise; when he with- 
held praise from any associate 
or group for any length of time, 
they realized that the boss was 
dissatisfied. We all know we can 
do our best work when we are 
feeling fittest. And we feel best 
when we are full of energy, 


cheerfulness, happiness. Thus it 


becomes manifest that cheerful- 
ness is a valuable executive 
asset. 





There is no perfect gift without 
great suffering. . . . Now and hence- 
forth it is meet that you cure yourself 
of laziness. —LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Common sense is the measure of the 
possible. —Freperic AMIEL. 


A man knows when he is justified, 
and not all the wits in the world can 
enlighten him on that point. 

—Henry Davin THOREAU. 








Nothing astonishes men so much 
as common sense and plain dealing. 
—RatpH WaLpo EMERSON. 





All men’s gains are the fruit of 
venturing. —HERopoTUvs. 


I do not know what I may appear to 
the world, but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble and a prettier shell than or- 
dinary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me. 

—Sir Isaac NewrTon. 


A man is very apt to complain of 
the ingratitude of those who have 
risen far above him. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In modern life nothing produces 
such an effect as a good platitude. 
It makes the whole world kind. 

—Oscar WILDE. 


Whenever a man has cast a longing 
eye on offices, a rottenness begins in 
his conduct. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Reform must come from within, 
not from without. You cannot legis- 
late for virtue. 

—JameEs CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this 
sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

—JONATHAN SwiIrFT. 


No man so good but another may 
be as good as he. —THoMAS FULLER. 


All free governments are managed 
by the combined wisdom and folly 
of the people. —James A. GARFIELD. 


Much happiness is overlooked be- 
cause it doesn’t cost anything. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


If some one hits you with a stone, 
hit him back with a piece of cotton. 
—TuRKISH PROVERB. 


It is difficult to make our mate- 
rial condition better by the best 
laws, but it is easy enough to ruin it 
by bad laws. —THeEoporE ROOSEVELT. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Romeyn Lowther, 
Camp Hill, Pa. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit, he taketh away: and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit. —Joun 15:2 
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No other dictating machine backs up its performance 


with such dependable service 


Dictaphone builds more extra-depend- 
ability into the Time-Master® dictating 
machine than you can find in any other 
More bearings, sturdier motors, better 
relays and a fully transistorized circuit 

Despite all of these precautions, a Dic- 
taphone Time- Master will sometime need 
service during its long years of use. Every 
machine does, of course. 

When it does, it’s comforting to know 
that there are nearly 900 company-trained 
technicians working out of the more than 


200 Dictaphone offices in this country, 
and more throughout the free world 
The purchase of Dictaphone Time- 
Masters is your assurance that no ma- 
chine will be out of service for any appre- 
ciable length of time. And after all, the 
real reason why you buy a dictating ma- 
chine is to save time and money . . . for 
really efficient office communication. 
That’s why the Time-Master records 
on the exclusive red Dictabelt. It re- 
cords visibly. You see your place, play back 


any part of your dictation in seconds 
Your work can’t be erased accidentally. 
And inexpensive, single-use Dictabelt al- 
ways provides unmistakable clarity. 

Call your nearest Dictaphone office for 
a free demonstration. Find out for your- 
self how much time you and your sec- 
retary can save. No obligation, of course. 


Di h | 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... ictap one CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Pi., London W. 1, England 





For Reservations 
by the new 


call your t 
Sheraton Kote! 
EAS' 
NEW YORK 
Park- Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atiants 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Shetaton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton. Belvedere 
Sheraton -Baltimore Inn 
opens Fall 1960 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Ina 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
Sheraton inn 
MIDWE 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadilla 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton- Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 


rench Lick- sheraton 








RAPID CITY, S.0. 


Sheraton-Johnson 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton- Martin 
Sheraton-Warnor 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 

CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sherat Montrose 

SOUTH 

LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

DALLAS 
Sheraton- Dallas 

NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 

MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 

WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 

PASADENA 
Huntington- Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotes 

HAWAI 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawanan 
Princess Katulani 
Moana 
Surfrder 

CANADA 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE SHERATON-CARLTON =... 


Just two blocks from the White House, the Sheraton- lavish guest rooms. Sample an evening of superb food  wamuton, ont. 
Carlton Hotel is the meeting place for V.1.P.’s from all and relaxation in the luxurious Sheraton Room and _ "#2" Connaveht 
over the world. You'll enjoy the cosmopolitan atmos- —_ Carlion Lounge. All rooms air-conditioned. The Diners’ ee 
phere and courteous service here, and the unusually Club card is honored for all hotel services. 

Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange opens Ociober, 1960 


s 





